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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—j—— 
first, the marked declension of Mr. Lloyd George’s 


political star ; 
support and confidence given to Mr. Bonar Law and his 





| Which may last for half a century. 


case it was the levity and recklessness with which he 
brought this country to the verge of war by the insane 
policy of egging on the Greeks in the hopeless task of 
defeating the Turks. The policy was sure to be a failure, 
owing to the nature, character, and weakness of the 
Greek armies, and it was sure to bring enormous troubles 
upon us throughout the Mohammedan world—troubles 
It was likely also to 
involve us in perils in the Balkans, throughout the 


| Mediterranean, and with our chief Allies. 


The country became thoroughly alarmed at the way in 


which Mr. Lloyd George, even though he talked economy, 
| was piling charge upon charge upon the taxpayer. 


The 
money thrown away upon Mesopotamia and Palestine 


| since the Armistice is so terrifying an amount that the 
| ordinary man feels about it as Louis XIV. is said in the 
'end to have felt about his extravagance at Versailles 

| he burnt all the accounts because he dared not look at 


| them. 
almost 


secondly, the steady increase in the | 


Administration ; thirdly, the overthrow of the Labour | 


Party at the Municipal Polls. Mr. Lloyd George is 
evidently beginning to find that he made a great mistake 
in taking a sword in his hand and defying all who had 


withdrawn their support from him, or who would not | 


immediately come back to heel. 


That arrogant note | 


has been dropped, and instead Mr. Lloyd George has | 


tried the pathetic note. Me and his friends have been 


what change of general policy was required ? 


Why, then, was it necessary to split the Party and 
dissolve the Coalition ? 
The answer, of course, is plain, though it cannot 
he very easily, or, at any rate, very pleasantly, given to 
Lioyd George by his old colleagues. 
‘eorge is quite right in saying that there is to be no 
hange in abstract policy. 


| Stage 
asking what was the cause of the fall of the Ministry— | for a Grecian hegemony in the Levant, great Jewish 
His | 


; . ‘ | 
policy and that of the new Government are the same. | 


| in 


Mr. Lloyd George’s home cconomies have been 
as perilous and expensive as those abroad. 


Lastly, the country has begun to realize that there 
| has been a low tone in the work of government since 


‘io three principal events of the weck have been, | 


Mr. Lloyd George has been Grand Vizier, for that, 
effect, is what he has been, and not a 
tional Prime Minister. The Honours Scandals have 
done him immense harm in public estimation. Beyond 
that, there have been very uneasy feelings at the spectacle 
of dim and mysterious financial figures flitting in the 
background of our public life and taking far too much 
interest in, and having far too much influence over, our 
foreign policy. People have descried, or fancied they 
have descried—we make no pretence of precise know- 
ledge—such men of mystery and finance crossing the 
as Sir Basil Zaharoff with his tremendous schemes 


coustitu- 


financiers directing our damnosa hereditas in Palestine, 
and oil magnates interested in Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Very possibly many of these suspicions have been 


| groundless, but for such suspicions Mr, Lloyd George 


Mr. Lloyd | 


On the other hand, a complete | 


change is to be made in the method and in the spirit in 


Which the Government will be carried on. 
in the man at the wheel is, indeedga change of this kind. 
Mr, Lloyd George is surely aware that an inefficient or 
dangerous pilot may be got rid of without altering the 
course of the ship. That is the exact situation, 


Mr. Lloyd George’s services as Prime Ministcr have 
been dispensed with because the mass of the Unionist 
Party, and no inconsiderable number of Liberal Coalition- 
ists in the country, had come after much patience and 
thought to the definite and irrevocable conclusion that 
There is always an 
Tn this 


they could stand him no longer. 
immediate cause for a decision of that kind, 


The change | 


has only himself to blame. 

The National Liberal Party—the Party from which 
Mr. Lloyd George evidently dreamt of founding a kind 
of Berserk bodyguard so strong and so numerous that 
it would make him master of the situation—has been 
gradually melting away. It been shrivelling at 
both Quite a considerable number of 


has 


ends. of former 


National Liberals have joined the Wee Frees—a most 


| happy result, for no sensible man can wish to see the 


| Liberal Party abolished. 


We want, in the interests of 


|}sound government, to see a strong and reasonable and 


critical for without such an Opposition 
every Government becomes demoralized and ineflicient. 
Next, in several constituencies Unionist candidates will 
for example, 


vill 


In cases where 


Opposition, 


candidates, 
and we feel sure he 


oppose National Liberal as, 
Mr. Hewins, who is opposing 
sueceed—Sir Alfred Mond at Swansea, 
it has been arranged that no contest is to take place, 
even if the National Liberal professes himself to be a 
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strong Lloyd Georgeite, we may be quite confident that 
the support given by Unionist votes will exert. a silent 
but very potent “ pull” upon the candidate. If he is 
elected, we mean, he will be very much disinclined to 
go to extremes in opposition to the Unionists. It is 
only when Mr. Lloyd George’s supporters win seats 
against supporters of Mr. Bonar Law that they will 
really be free to follow him, sword in hand, to that last 
and most ignominious ditch which apparently is his goal. 


It is no use for Mr. Lloyd George and his supporters 
to talk about any pact, for there never was a pact. 
Though Mr. Lloyd George insisted upon taking up a 
hostile attitude, Mr. Bonar Law sincerely hoped, and 
no doubt still hopes, in certain cases to be able to prevent 
the extinction of National Liberal Coalitionists. The 
reason why there could not have been any hard and fast 
pact is perfectly clear. The constituencies would not 
stand dictation on that point. What has happened is 
an exact repetition of what happened in the case of the 
sudden, irresistible call to the Unionist leaders to put 
an end to the Coalition and Mr. Lloyd George’s Premier- 
ship. Nobody told the constituencies to make that 
demand. It was a movement from the bottom, not 
from the top. Headquarters again have had to leave 
it to the local leaders. The result of all this will be that, 
though the Unionists may make reciprocal arrangements 
with the National Liberals in most of the Scottish con- 
stituencies, in the South there will be comparatively few 
* deals,’ unless, of course, a National Liberal candidate 
is prepared to promise his virtual support to Mr. Bonar 
Law. 


The result of the Borough Elections has been a 
veritable landslide for Labour, not only in London but 
throughout the country. As we write the full figures 
are not available, but unless the first declared elections 
prove not to be fair samples of the whole, it will be the 
heaviest defeat that Labour has ever experienced. Up 
till Thursday afternoon the figures available showed 
that the Labour Party had lost 159 seats in the 14 (out 
of 28) Boroughs in which the results had been announced. 
In Fulham, for example, where Labour previously held 
24 seats, they lost every one of them on Wednesday. 
In Camberwell, Labour only retained 9 seats out of 32. 





We are not in the least surprised at the result. It was 
Inevitable. If in the London Boroughs and elsewhere 
where Labour had a clear majority it had regarded itself 
as in a position of trust and had made it its duty, though 
acting on its own principles, to administer well and 
wisely and not to waste the resources of the ratepayers, 
it would not have experienced this tremendous slap in 
the face. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Labour will 
reap the same harvest from the same seeds at the General 
Election. Its policy of ruining the country by a capital 
levy seems to assure failure in advance. From many 
points of view we shall be sorry. Nothing would be 
more useful in Parliament than a sane and efficient 
Labour Party which would really represent the views 
and press the true interests of the working man. By 
this we do not in the least mean that we want 
a Labour Party that would agree with our views. 
We do not want it to modify its principles even when 
we are most opposed to them, but we do ask that those 
principles should be put forward in a way which will 
win respect. 





One example of the extraordinary ineptitude, and 
worse, with which the Labour Party is led, is to be 
found m Mr. Henderson’s speech, never repudiated 





ex animo, against all private enterprise. Still worse, 
however, is the amazing revelation of Mr. Clynes’s 
blindness in the Manchester Guardian of Monday. The 
Manchester Guardian published a telegram from its 
correspondent in Moscow quoting from the Soviet organ 
Isvestia. Were is the translation of a telegram handed 
by Mr. J. R. Clynes to the Soviet representative in London, 
and by him forwarded in cipher to Moscow :— 
““Immediate ratification of the Urquhart Agreement would 
considerably ease the position of the Labour Party in the coming 
elections. Churchill and Curzon and their supporters at all election 
meetings will declare it impossible to deal with Bolsheviks as 
proved at the Hague, Genoa, and now by the non-ratification of a 
purely commercial agreement. I am convinced all my colleagues 
would agree with this statement.—CLyYNEs.” 
The . Manchester Guardian’s correspondent says that 
Moscow is “‘ dumbfounded at the spectacle of a Labour 
leader trying privately to help the capitalist with the 
object of strengthening Labour’s case at the elections.” 





If the facts are really as stated—of which we can 
profess to have no first-hand knowledge—we do 
not wonder at Moscow being dumbfounded. We, of 
course, have no possible right to make any objection 
to Mr. Clynes, if he likes, sympathizing with the political 
aims and methods of Lenin and the Soviet Government. 
But can one imagine a greater folly than his imploring 
the Russian Dictators to do something not on its merits, 
or in order to further the interests of Great Britain gene- 
rally, but to ease the position of the Labour Party in 
the coming elections? But this is not all. If Mr. Clynes 
had made the announcement in a public speech that 
he was ‘endeavouring to influence the Soviet Government 
in this direction it might not have been a wise policy, 
but it would have been straightforward and the harm 
would not have been nearly so great. 


But here is a seeret telegram apparently only divulged 
by an accident or by the casualness of the Moscow 
authorities. The cipher precautions seem to show that 
Mr. Clynes realized that he had nothing to be proud of 
in inviting a foreign Government to do something which 
must be regarded as foreign interference in English 
elections. We are disgusted by the whole incident, 
for Mr. Clynes is not only an able man, but we believe a 
man of high character. The transaction is sure to remind 
people of the old dealings of the Daily Herald in 
roubles, gold, diamonds and other jewels, and _ the 
Soviet’s contemptuous telegrams about the paper they 
had purchased. One feels, indeed, almost compelled 
to say of Labour leaders, “* Whatever record leaps to light 
they always will be shamed.” But that, though natural, 
would be much too severe. 





We publish elsewhere an interesting letter from Colonel 
Mildmay, the Unionist candidate in SouthDevon. Colonel 
Mildmay gives with great force the reasons, which we have 
also constantly urged in these columns, for retaining the 
name of Unionist for the Conservative, Constitutional, 
Centre Party now gathered round Mr. Bonar Law. Surely 
there could not be a better name. Itistruethat the union 
with Southern Ireland, but not, of course, with Northern 
Ireland, has ceased to exist; but the Unionist Party 
always stood for a great deal more than the Act of Union 
of 1800. It stands for that position in regard to the 
State and its affairs for which Lincoln also stood. Walt 
Whitman, in a notable passage written several years after 
Lincoln’s death, says that one of the greatest things about 
Lincoln was that he discovered the new political virtue of 
unionism, meaning thereby the art of maintaining, not 
merely the geographical integrity of the State, but its 
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solidarity and homogeneity in opposition to the tendency 
to dissipation and “fissiparousness”’ in social and political 
life, Can a Centre, Moderate, and Constitutional Party 
stand for anything better than this? Therefore, let us 
eall ourselves Unionists and be Unionists for the nation 


and the Empire. 





The Manchester Guardian of Thursday is to be heartily 
congratulated upon its journalistic enterprise in being 
able to publish the full text of the report presented 
recently to the French Government (and not yet pub- 
lished in France) by M. Dariac, who was sent by 
M. Poincaré as a Commissioner to report on the conditions 
and industry of the Rhine Province. 

“The report (according to the Guardian’s summary) urges that 
the French must keep a hold on the Rhine industries—* we cannot 
dream of abandoning this pledge,—and that the province must 
be set up as an autonomous State under French and Belgian 
protection. The report claims that while the German State is 
unable to pay its debt the German industrialists are perfectly 
well able to, and can be made to by suitable pressure. ‘We can 
cut them in two... and utterly disorganise their industry.’ For 
this the continued occupation of the Rhineland, including Dussel- 
dorf, &c., is essential. ‘So long as we maintain our present position 
on the Rhine we shall constitute a constant menace for the ten or 
twelve masters of Germany.’ The report concludes with 
proposals for the financial organisation of the Rhineland, the 
dismissal of the Prussian officials, and the convocation of an elected 
Rhenish assembly.” 


We withhold detailed comment for a future occasion. 
To-day we will say that we feel sure that M. Poincaré 
will never attempt to adopt any proposal so mad and so 
wrong. He will realize that to do so would mean the 
breaking of the whole spirit of the Versailles Settlement, 
involve the direst risks to the peace of the world, and 
play directly into the hands of the German militarists. 
Has the French Commissioner never heard of people 
spending £1,000 to collect a paper debt of £100? That 
is what would come of invoking a new war to collect 
an indemnity based on an over-estimate of the resources 
of the culprit. 


Mr. Bonar Law made his first important speech as 
Prime Minister at Glasgow on Thursday, October 26th. 
As regards the internal policy of the new Government 
it had been decided to bring the Cabinet Secretariat in 
its present form to an end. He admitted that there ought 
to be an Agenda at Cabinet Mectings, but the Cabinet 
Secretary of the future ought to be a member of the 
Treasury, as the central department of Government. 
The affairs of the League of Nations which had hitherto 
been dealt with by the Secretariat would be transferred 
to the Foreign Office. Whenever international Confer- 
ences became necessary they would be managed by the 
The immediate foreign policy in the 


Foreign Office. 
As for Repara- 


Near East had already been laid down. 


tions, he himself had never encouraged people to expect | 


vast sums. Perhaps now, however, there was a tendency 
to go to the other extreme and rather to understate 
the amount that Germany would be able to pay. He 
hoped to improve our relations with France, which had 
undoubtedly become bitter. America presented a much 
easier problem. With her we had common views and 
he looked forward to the time when she would be associated 
with us in the work of the world. If she ultimately 
joined the League of Nations its value would be increased 
“more than words can say.” 


Turning to home affairs, Mr. Bonar Law declared that 
the Irish Treaty must be carried through. He would 
not make wild promises about reduction of taxation 
a reduction depended entirely upon 
But he would economize in every possible 


because such 
retrenchment. 














way. He hoped to help trade and therefore reduce 
unemployment by developing the trade of the Empire— 
not by means of tariffs but by organizing Imperial markets 
to take the place of old markets which had disappeared. 
Finally, the Government could do a great deal by 
re-creating confidence. A feeling that peace was secure 
would instantly mean confidence. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech was a model of moderate and clear statement. 
It was the kind of speech that makes the nation feel, 
what it has not felt for a long time, that it is being dealt 
with honestly. 





Mr. Lloyd George, speaking in Glasgow last Saturday, 
argued that Mr. Bonar Law’s statement of policy showed 
no difference from that of the old Coalition Government. 
The “first-class brains” had been driven out. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s attitude was a negative one, and he did 
not like negative attitudes. They filled him with alarm. 
If there was an attempt to destroy the Coalition Liberals 
they “ will put up a pretty stiff fight, I can tell you.” 
The whole speech showed that Mr. Lloyd George entirely 
fails to understand that what the country wants is a 
breathing space and an entire change of method—an 


> 


end of noisiness and dangerous clumsiness. Such a 
change of method is a change of policy in itself. The 


talk about negativeness means nothing and is the very 
reverse of “ alarming.” 





The crisis which had been imminent in Italy ever since 
Fascismo came into existence arrived on Thursday, 
October 26th, when all the Ministers placed their resig- 
nations in the hands of the Prime Minister. The King, 
who was in the country, at once started for Rome, where 
he arrived the next night. On his arrival he accepted 
the resignation of the whole Government. It 
everywhere assumed that some of the Fascisti would 
have to be included in the new Government, but the 
Fascisti themselves aimed at much more than that. 
Their plans for a revolution had been well and secretly 
laid. Everywhere throughout the country they deposed 
prefects and other officials and a large Black Shirt army 
advanced upon Rome. Communication by telegraph 
and telephone was cut off. There were not many con- 
flicts and the revolution was carried through almost 
without bloodshed. 


was 


The Fascisti established control of the Press, which 
was not allowed to publish any facts or make any com- 
ments unfavourable to them. Last Saturday morning 
the Italian Government, who, in spite of their resignation 
had remained in office, announced a state of siege, but 
they afterwards withdrew the announcement. The 
King, it appeared, in his desire to avoid Civil War had 
refused to sign the decree. The King’s act decided 
the issue and nothing remained but to surrender to the 
Fascisti and allow them to form a Government. The 
King sent for Signor Mussolini, the leader of the Fascisti. 
We have written fully on these remarkable events elsewhere, 
but must add one picturesque touch very characteristic 
of an Italian Revolution. The new Ministers asked 
their chief as to the clothes they should wear when 
kissing hands. “Top hats and black coats,” was the 
laconic order of the Prime Minister, though he had to 
send out one of his colleagues in a hurry to buy him thie 
Apparently the silken cylinder is 


necessary top hat! 
Government’s policy. 


to be the symbol of the new 
Witness Signor Mussolini’s excellent telegrams to Mr, 
Bonar Law and M. Poincaré. We accept the omen. 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 98} ; 
Thursday week, 983; a year ago, 83%. 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EVELYN WRENCH. 

N this page, in future, it is proposed to make a 
survey each week of the English-speaking world 
outside the British Isles. Sir Auckland Geddes, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, at a banquet 
given in his honour by the English- “Speaking Union, 
referred to the lack of American news in the British 
Press as a whole. But it is not only the lack of American 


THE 





news in the British Press which is criticized. The 
paucity of comment on Dominion affairs in London 
has been the theme of many speeches by the 
tlelegates at succeeding Imperial Conferences, though 
it must be admitted that in recent years much 
whore space is devoted by journals like the Times, 
Morning Post, Manchester Guardian and Daily 


Telegraph to events in the Dominions and America. 
Ifow far these criticisms are justified may be a matter 
of opinion, but the Spectator, anyhow, will continue to 
do its share in the important task of making the English- 
speaking nations better known to one another. 


Canada has several special links with Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Government, and hence the new Cabinet has had, 
on the whole, a distinetly favourable “ Press” in that 
Dominion. The fact that the Prime Minister was born 
in New Brunswick is a source of pride to the Canadian 
people. The appointment of the Duke of Devonshire 
as Colonial Secretary has inspired confidence in view of 
knowledge of Canadian conditions ; while 


his intimate 


Mr. Amery. as the result cf many visits to the Dominion, 
is also well known in Canada. 

Considerable attention has been drawn to the 
British Empire Exhibition and its committee as the 
result of the resignation of Mr. Robert Donald, the 


Chairman of the Publicity Committee, to mark his dis- 
approval of the policy of the Exhibition authorities in 
permitting foreign foods to be supplied in the restaurants 
the Exhibition. Mr. Donald cannot be aceused of 
harbouring ‘Tarif Reform sympathies or flag-wagging, 
end attitude will undoubtedly be approved of in 
most of the Dominions —Australia and New Zealand 
have already expressed their desire that only British 
Empire produce should be used at the Exhibition restaur- 
The Commonwealth Minister Customs 
from Melbourne that one of 


hits 


of 
the 


ants. 
cabled 





of mist and cold and turbulent grey waves ! 


a, 


Empire can do. But the way to accomplish this is by 
practical example. “ You had nothing but Empire 
food. How did you like it ? ” 

At the dinner of the Glass Sellers’ Company, held at 
the Carpenters’ Hall, two Dominion statesmen spoke on 
their respective countries. Sir George Foster, recog- 
nized throughout Canada as one of the Dominion’s 
most eloquent speakers, stated his belief that iy 
fifty years the Dominion would possess a popula- 
tion of thirty millions in place of its present nine 
millions, and that a hundred years hence the 
Dominion might well have the predominating popula- 
tion in the British World State. Sir Richard Squires, the 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, referred with pride to, 
the fact that the country he represented was the oldest 
British colony, and that it had the great privilege of 
being populated almost entirely of British stock. At 

John’s the Liverpool steamer is still referred to as 
“the Home boat.” 

Does Newfoundland Port still hold what Prohibitionists 
would call its “ bad eminence ” ? There was something 
ironically attractive in the idea that the liquefied sun- 
shine of Lusitania summers must be matured in the land 


Again, 


1s 


| it true that the Newfoundland Dog has ceased to be able 


‘to live on the island, 


has | 
factors which | 


induced Australia to make a grant of £250,000 towards | 


the Exhibition the belief that the anticipated 
60,000 daily visitors to Wembley would be fed on Empire 
produce, 


was 


The whe maintain that only 
woducts should be served in the Exhibition restaurants 
| 


fecling of those Empire 


is net to be attributed to any spirit of parochialism. | 
They realize that no nation can live to itself alone, and 
they do not subseribe to the ridiculous doctrine 


that the peoples in the British Empire should trade with 
themselves They feel, however, that, as the 
Times states, “* an endeavour should be made to stimulate 
within the British Dominions the production of the 
food supplies of which it (Great Britain) stands in need.” 
‘The advertising possibilities in showing the untravelled 
Briton of the British Empire 
means a purely Empire-grown menu are 

There seems to be no reason why alli 
food, and cigars served should not be pro- 
duced the British Fiag. People who talk 
as if this were Pre tection must have forgotten the object 
of the Exhibition. 


alone. 


ihe resources 


of very 
great. the 
wine 


under 


by 


| collected 


| 


and that his heroie acts of deep 


sea retrieving are but a memory and a romance? Jn 
any case, our: first colony and its hardy, independent 
people remain even if Portless and Dogless, and send 


us the raw material of journalism. 


The British political crisis has been followed with the 
deepest interest in the American Press. What primarily 
interests the American public is the policy of the Britis! 


Government in regard to War debts and Ireland. 
The payment by Messrs. J. P. Morgan of the firs! 
instalment of the British debt, as the Spectator has 
constantly predicted, has done more for the British 
fair name than a_ thousand after-dinner speeches, 
while Mr. Bonar Law’s statement that the Con- 
servatives would faithfully carry out the British 
side of the Anglo-Irish Treaty has given the lie 


to those friction-mongers in America—hyphenated and 
otherwise—who declared that the new Government would 
go back on the plighted word of its predecessors. 

Nothing better illustrates the freedom possessed by 
the nations within the British Commonwealth of 
governing States than the announcement that Canada is 
about to negotiate direct with the State Depariment 
of the United States, without the of th 
British Foreign Office, in framing the treaty 
to regulate naval strength on the Great The 
Rush-Bagot Treaty, signed over a hundred years ago, 
which now needs revision, possesses a special interest 
for the two sections of the English-speaking race, for it 
was the first international armament-limiting conference, 
and was thus to a certain extent the precursor of th 
Washington gathering a year The 4,000 
frontier between the United States and Canada, without 
a fort along its entire length, is an object-lesson to the 
world in sanity in international relationships. 


! 
SCli- 


assistance 
new 


Lakes, 


azo, mu! 


The official statement the fiscal year just ended, 
published by the Treasury Department at Washington, 
shows that in this period the United States Government 
$38.00 in revenue from cach resident in the 
country. This figure contrasted, the American 
Press, with the per capita cost of government in Great 


ior 


1 


Is in 


It is designed to show what the | Britain of $95 and of $42 in France. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


=e 
A POLITICAL ESTIMATE. 

TE shall not indulge in anything so foolish as 
W political prophecy, or attempt the minor arts of 
the party tipster, in regard to the number of seats which 
will be won by each of the four groups—Unionists, 
Liberals, Labour and Lloyd-Gcorgeites. But though 
figure-guessing is of no value, a little attention to the 
facts of the situation and the application of a simple 
analytical process will enable anyone who takes the 
necessary trouble to estimate in broad terms what is 
going to be the result of the General Election. The 
frst thing to bear in mind is that the real, the vital 
issue before the country is a very simple one. Will the 
yoters give Mr. Lloyd George a new lease of power or 
will they confirm the verdict of the majority of his late 
olleagues of the late House of Commons and of the 
Unionist Party as a whole? In a word, the issue at 
the polls will be whether Mr. Lloyd George is a person 
who ought any longer to be entrusted with the conduct 
and management of the nation’s supreme interests, 

We are confident that this issue will be decided by 
an overwhelming majority against Mr. Lloyd George. 
The number of Members who will be elected with a 
mandate, or anything approaching a mandate, to sup- 
port Mr. Lloyd George will be very small. Probably 
not more—very possibly a good deal less-—than fifty 
will be the tale of his followers in a House of some six 
hundred and twenty Members, All the rest—Unionists, 
Liberals and Labour men, in various degrees of intensity 


and for various reasons—will be opposed to him. 


But though the condemnation of his actions in the 
above all, of his recklessness and levity in his 
system of government—and his schemes for the 
future is, as we believe, assured, can we feel ccrtain 
that Mr. Lloyd George will not return to power after 
the elections? May not his incomparable skill in political 
manipulation, and his power of swaying the House of 
Commons and the country by his justly famed eloquence, 
bring him once more into office? Will not his ingenuity 
in combining opposites, and in uniting groups, and in 
cajoling political chieftains by the lure of personal 
ambition and by what an American satirist termed 
“the cement of public plunder” make him once more 


past 
of 


master in Downing Strect ? 

To borrow a useful rhetorical formula from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s well-stocked cupboard of happy phrases, ** We 
doubt it. We doubt it. We doubt it.” Our reason 
for our faith in our doubts, so to speak, is easily 
expiained. Save for the small group of men who would 
follow him with devotion anywhere and everywhere, and 


who are proud to stand shoulder to shoulder in his defence | 


with men like Sir Basil Zaharahoff, Lord Reading, Sir 








Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Cope, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. | 


Churchill and Sir Alfred Mond, there are very few people 
who want to see him once more Prime Minister, 
are very many, on the other hand, who will strain every 
nerve to keep him where he is—out of harm’s way. 


Let those who are unconvinced project themselves 


into the situation which will be created even if Mr. 
Lloyd George does better than we think he will—does, 


indeed, as well as he could possibly do. Let us, for the 
sake of argument, suppose that he comes back at the 
head of a group of one hundred Members. He will be 
no nearer his goal, He will rather be further off than 
if he had only twenty followers, for his comparative 
sucecss will have greatly alarmed, and therefore put on 
their guard, those who will never willingly consent to 


There | 





another Lleyd George régime with all its slips and 
dishonours, 

Let us make a further concession to the view of those 
anxious minds which think that Mr. Lloyd George is 
still greatly to be dreaded. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Bonar Law will have only some three hundred and fiftcen 
followers all told—that is to say, not a working majority. 
Will that secure power for Mr. Lloyd George? By no 
means. Mr, Asquith and the Liberals are not going to 
join with Mr. Lloyd George in putting Mr. Bonar Law 
and his colleagues out of office. Why should they ? 
Naturally enough, and rightly enough, the Liberal leaders 
would like power for themselves, but they will not turn 
Mr. Bonar Law out in order to have the pleasure of 
putting Mr. Lloyd George in. They are determined to 


do nothing of the kind. The greater part of the Labour 
leaders will, we may feel sure, be guided by similar 


feelings, They, too, would like office, but why should 
they kill Bonar Law to make Lloyd George king? 


Mr. Bonar Law is for the time, at any rate, in the safe 
position of being everybody’s second choice. Did not 
every Greek Admiral in the Council held before the 
battle of Salamis vote for himself as first choice but 
add the name of Themistocles as second, with the result 
that Themistocles was acclaimed leader? Here is onc 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s great sourees of strength, though 
by no means the only one. He is in power, and will 
be so when the new Parliament meets. Further, should 
his support in the House of Commons apparently be 


insufficient in numbers, no responsible person will 
want to get him out. The alternative to him is 
something they will all dread too greatly. In a case 
like this possession is nine-tenths of the Parlia- 


mentary law. 

But why should not Mr. Lloyd George play fox and 
tell the other groups that he does not want office but 
only the blood of Mr. Bonar Law? If they—the Labour 
and Liberal groups—will join with him in attacking the 
forees of sordid reaction and threadbare privilege, he 
will promise the loyal self-sacrificing support of himself 
and his followers. The lure will no doubt seem attractive. 
But it will not be effective. The reason is one which 
it is unpleasant to state, but it must be stated. No one 
trusts Mr. Lloyd George, or his promises. They know 
that to him pledges are of seant account. They remember 
not merely the coup d'état of December, 1916 (which was, 
perhaps, necessary), but the fact that for many months 
strangely enough in company with Lord Northeliffe— 
he had secretly undermined the chief, Mr. Asquith, to 
whom he owed everything in his political life. At the 
time of the Marconi scandal Mr. Asquith had to choose 
between the interests of his country and those of his 
friend and follower, and he the latter... 
No! Mr. Lloyd George will not find it casy to make 
useful allianses, 

Let us once more, for the sake of argument, take the 
Let us suppose Mr, Lloyd George, 


chose 


ultimate possibility. 
by his uncanny power of talking people over and his 
mastery of Parliamentary intrigue, to have persuaded a 
majority of the Labour Party and a majority of the 
Liberals to join him in making Mr. Bonar Law’s task 
impossible. What will happen then? In that case we 
venture to say that what will happen will be this. Lord 
Grey of Fallodon and Mr. McKenna—we name only 
two, but there are plenty more—and other moderate 
Liberals of their way of thinking would consent to join 
with the Unionists in keeping Mr. Lloyd George out of 
office. Probably Lord Grey would willing, if the 
need were shown, to preside over such a Ministry of 
Affairs to last till the National 
House had been put in order—say for some two 


be 


a Ministry designed 


curs. 
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After that would follow another appeal to the country. 
On that occasion Coalition, in our opinion, would not 
be invoked. We merely mention this to show how 
numerous and strong are the forces arrayed to keep Mr. 
Lloyd George out of power. Depend upon it, the Peri 
will wait disconsolate for a long time at the gate of the 
Parliamentary Paradise. 

But what will Mr. Lloyd George do in the end? Join 
the Labour Party, we trust, though we do not feel that 
he will be welcomed with any enthusiasm. He has 
played the vampire and sucked the blood of both 
Liberal and Unionist Parties. It seems only fair that he 
should now apply a similar anatomic process to the 
Labour Party. When that is accomplished, all three 
Parties can once more start at “ scratch.” 





THE POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT.— 
SAVING TAXES. 


JEOPLE with faint hearts are already beginning to 
express fears and doubts because of what they 
call the New Government’s lack of a positive policy. 
Was there ever a more unreasonable complaint? If 
‘these critics would only think the matter out, the very 
reason why Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues have been 
placed where they are, with the country’s full approval, 
is because they are not talking programmes and policies 
and making promises. They have got far more serious 
work before them. They are, before everything else, a 
Breakdown Gang, doing the absolutely necessary work of 
clearing the line and getting the damaged places 
restored. Here is two or three years’ hard work 
which cannot possibly be postponed in order to 
putbid Mr. Lloyd George or the Labour Party in the 
exciting work of making everyone prosperous by Act 
of Parliament. 

The policy of the New Government is retrenchment. 
That sounds like negation. It is, in fact, one of the most 
positive of things. People who are honest in that work, 
and not content merely to talk economy, are the busiest 
of mortals. There is no harder or more exacting work 
than finding out where a shilling can be saved and then 
saving it. This is the work which hitherto we have so 
foolishly failed to tackle, but must now face lest we 
perish. 

We would ask the Government in this matter to 
remember one or two very simple things. Still more, 
we would ask their friends and supporters to remember 
them when the unavoidable pain of cutting down comes. 
The first thing to keep in mind is this. In considering 
whether an act of retrenchment shall take place it is 
useless to dwell on the evils of not doing what was 
previously done. What must be considered is the 
alternative to forgoing a reduction. The alternative 
to retrenchment is a persistence in over-taxation, which 
may prove to be the very sword of Attila and carry 
destruction through the land. If men can only be left 
free to exchange, they will by themselves surmount 
almost any conceivable obstacle. Once, however, forbid 
them freedom, as only over-taxation can, and recovery 
may prove impossible. Take the concrete case of the 
evacuation of Mesopotamia and of Palestine. Plenty 
of evils and losses are likely to result to the Peoples of 
those Provinces, and were the cost small no wise man 
would counsel their abandonment. But the cost is not 
small, but huge, and this cost, expressed as it must be 
in terms of taxation, will have consequences far more 
dangerous and oppressive than leaving undone the task 
we embarked on with such levity. The gatherers of 


light taxes may be ignored. The gatherers of heavy, 








though their work is not immediately visible, is often 
disastrous. The Hindus in the early days of our rule 
in India fled before the collectors of the East India 
Company as.something worse than even the Mahratta 
or Pindaree Raiders. “ Save yourselves,” was the ery, 
“Is it the Robbers?” “No, no—something worse, 
far worse—the Adawlat is coming.” The Adawlat was 
the court which enforced the laws for the collection of 
the revenue. 

By fixing one’s attention too much on the good results 
of expenditure and forgetting the evils of collection, 
we may therefore bring men and women to ruin and 
unhappiness as surely as if we put them to the 
sword. To say this is not to lend the slightest 
weight to the crude suggestion that the evils of taxation 
can be got rid of by acts of confiseation such as the 
Labour Party propose. That is the most harmful and 
destructive form of taxation ever conceived by the mind 
of man, and must multiply a hundred times the evils it 
seeks to cure. The same may be said with equal truth 
of the schemes for repudiating the National Debt. 
There is only one sure way of dealing with taxation 
which has passed the limit of safety, and that is 
scrupulous care in all fiscal matters—avoiding waste 
by seeing that the minimum of harm is done in the matter 
of depriving men of their pecuniary freedom, and 
encouraging exchanges and the accumulation of capital. 
This involves cutting off all expenditure that cannot be 
shown to be absolutely necessary to the safety and 
welfare of the realm and the maintenance of the 
national faith and honour. By this we mean, of course, 
such a sacred obligation as the full payment of all 
pensions justly due to soldiers and all other servants of 
the State, and the payment of all our debts here and 
overseas. Beyond that for the present we cannot and 
must not go. 

We must keep always before us three or four very 
simple maxims of taxation. The first is Peel’s great 
apophthegm against State Socialism. The statesman, 
he said, must leave all the money he possibly can to 
“fructify in the Pockets of the People.” The next is 
one far too often forgotten. It is that men and women 
with pockets and cheque books pay taxes. Inanimate 
things cannot pay. When we say that tobacco is taxed 
we are, fiscally speaking, talking nonsense. What we 
mean is that we are choosing their consumption of 
tobacco as one of the ways of estimating the contri- 
bution to the revenue which we should exact 
from individuals. A third maxim, of French origin, is 
cynical but sound: “‘I must endeavour to pluck the 
feathers out of the live national goose in such a way 
that the bird shall suffer as little pain as possible.” Let 
us next remember to observe the old Treasury maxim: 
“No assent should ever be given to State expenditure till 
a careful and independent estimate of the cost has first 
been obtained.” Not to observe that law but to assume 
—as of late has been the rule—that money can always 
be found if necessary is a capital offence. Finally, 
we should remember the golden questions which Lord 
Cromer applied to all schemes and proposals which 
required extra expenditure—* What will it cost?”; 
“Where is the money to come from?” It is only 
reforms in regard to which satisfactory answers can be 
given to these two questions that should be accepted 
and attempted. 


Elsewhere we deal with the other side of the 
problems we have been discussing—how to raise 


the money that it is necessary to raise. We make 
no apology for such insistence on finance. As Napoleon 
said in 1815, “ In the situation in which we find ourselves 
there is nothing that matters so much.” 
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THE NEMESIS OF COMMUNISM. 

T would be interesting to work out a political estimate of 

what the people who cling to constitutional methods 

owe to the “‘ awful examples ” provided by other nations 

which have fallen away. Nobody, we think, has ever 

attempted such a study. Yet in the sum the tacit warn- 

ings to us to keep on the straight path of constitutionalism 

which have come from other countries have been equal in 

potency to many thousands of speeches, pamphlets and 
leading articles. 

There was a short period after the War when it looked 
as though Bolshevism might conceivably grow into a 
formidable force in this country. What killed Bolshevism 
here was not so much the resistance of anti-Bolshevist 
politicians as the spectacle in Russia of what Bolshevism 
really meant. Now we receive a new warning from 
Italy of the results of unconstitutional methods. As 
firm friends of Italy we trust that the triumph of Fascismo 
will, after all, do no great harm. But the dangers are 
grave. Even if the abyss be avoided a lesson will remain 
sufliciently clear for any sensible person to read. 
Fascismo means unconstitutional action—Direct Action— 
and we do not suppose for a moment that unconstitutional- 
ism will serve constitutionalism in Italy or anywhere else 
until the paradox has been made good by the circum- 
venting of countless risks and difficulties. 

Less than two years ago the Fascisti combined together 
in order to help to make the law prevail over anarchy. 


They have ended by overriding all law and asserting | 
The head of the Fascisti is now | 
The Fascisti are ultra-patriots, | 


that they are the State. 
Prime Minister of Italy. 
but what sort of attitude they will adopt towards other 
nations we do not know. We do not like their fury, but 
we cannot believe that they really have light enough 
hearts to upset the Peace, to try to filech away Italians 
from Switzcrland, to reopen the Jugo-Slav question, to 
close the Adriatic Sea, to try to seize Malta, and to win 
for Italy the hegemony of the Mediterranean. The 
reports which attribute such intentions to the Fascisti are 
probably mad rumours. 
Italy in her domestic eapacity rather than as a power 
among nations. That this is so will be seen from the 
short history of the Fascismo movement. 

The Fascisti rose under the leadership of Signor 
Mussolini to do what was not being done by a lethargic 
Government. Communists all over Italy were spreading 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the Proletariat. They 
denounced those who had been responsible for Italy’s 
share in the War and those who had fought in the War. 
While preaching pacifism they were not themselves at all 
averse from violence. Force was right for them so long 
as it served their own class purpose, but it was wrong for 
everybody else, and particularly wrong for a nation which 
believed itself to be fighting in a humane cause. In the 
North of Italy the Bolshevists grew bold enough to seize 
the factories. Signor Nitti, who was Prime Minister, 
smiled drily upon their acts. He may have done this 
because he knew that they would fail to work the factories 
successfully, and because he wanted them to be convinced 
by the best of all teachers—experience. Or he may have 
done it because he felt too weak to intervene. In any 


case, his subtleties did not appeal to the fiery brains of 


patriots who were already itching to do something in the 
grand manner. The Fascisti declared themselves and 
took the field. 

At first it looked as though they might conduct them- 
Selves temperately and almost, if not quite, legally. 
After all, there is a point in the affairs of nations at which 
it is inevitable that one class should assert itself against 
another in order to correct a balance which has been 
entirely upset. But the Fascisti soon descended to 


The obvious dangers concern | 





— 


conduct which was as much outside the law as that which 
they professed themselves to be punishing. Hot-headed 
youth, not to mention soldiers and sailors of mature years, 
who were curiously enough not less hot-headed, flocked 
to the banners of Fascismo. A uniform in which a black 
shirt was the principal feature was adopted. Signor 
Giolitti encouraged the new movement, perhaps because, 
like Signor Nitti, he felt too weak to oppose it. At all 
events, it was extremely convenient for him to use it 
indifferently against d’Annunzio and the Bolshevists. 
When a bourgeois was angry with Signor Giolitti for 
punishing that eccentric hero, d’Annunzio, he instantly 
melted at the spectacle of insurgent workmen being 
brought into subjection by the same weapon. Really, 
Signor d’Annunzio has much to answer for. He, more 
than any other man, created the moral conditions out of 
which Fascismo grew. 

The Fascisti more and more abused the encouragement 
they received. They terrorized the Press. They beat 
magistrates who gave decisions against them. They 
required officials who were obnoxious to them to resign 
under threat of death. Their numbers grew. To-day 
there is a Fascist Army of 400,000 men. When Signor 
Bonomi succeeded Signor Giolitti the situation was 
already out of hand. He allowed soldiers, sailors and 
officials to become Fascisti. Shortsighted or panic- 
stricken employers, who had bitter memories of the seizure 
of the factories by the Bolshevists, used the Fascisti as a 
sort of private army to try to break up Trade Unionism. 
All over Italy the bourgeoisie joined the Fascisti because 
they regarded it as unsafe to do otherwise—though 
whether they thought themselves or their country in the 
greater danger is not clear. Now nothing but Fascismo 
counts. Newspapers which speak against it are sup- 
pressed in the name of Freedom. The Fascisti leaders 
pour forth manifestos couched in exalted and emotional 
language, which reminds us of proclamations by Mr. 
De Valera. The attempt to stop the class warfare of the 
Bolshevists has become a class warfare by the Fascisti— 
a class warfare expressed in terms of national ambition. 

All we can hope is that the motives of the Fascisti, 
which, as we have said, were respectable in the beginning, 
will lead them to a just and impartial rule in the end. 
If that should happen it will be because Fascismo has 
something within it which is disinterested and noble, 
and which will make it turn from methods that have so 
far stained the movement. However that may be, we 
shall mark carefully the reactions of Fascismo in this 
country. British Labour has set its foot on the slippery 
slope of Direct Action. We have heard less of Direct 
Action lately, and the reason may be that Labour leaders 
do not like the look of what they see at the bottom of the 
slope. If, however, they have not already taken the 
warnings of Russia and Italy to heart they may be 
convinced in the end by a bitter experience which will 
involve the whole country, but will inflict the greatest 
suffering upon those who are most apt to believe in Direct 
Action. Whenever a minority seizes power in the name 
of the people that minority turns into an instrument of 
tyranny. There seems to be no exception to this rule. 
The tyranny ends only when the people win back their 
power. In Great Britain the people now have the power. 
They have only to record their votes in sufficient numbers 
for any policy they desire and that policy will certainly 
be put into foreé. Those of us who might disagree with 
it would try to persuade our countrymen to vote differently 
at the next election, but till persuasion succeeded we 
should accept the will of the majority. That is the only 
way for a free and stable Democracy. Democracy has 
no other meaning. All who try to put into practice other 
plans are the enemies of Democracy. 
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THE MESHES OF TAXATION. 

( NE of the greatest blessings which a nation can enjoy 

/ is low taxation. Wherever in modern history 
you read that a nation has been prosperous, that its goods 
have gone forth into the ends of the world, that its har- 
hours have been full of shipping, and that it has been able 
to provide itself with noble buildings, great art and 
enlightened education, you may be sure that it was 
lightly taxed. When a country has been heavily hit 
in its finances, as by a great war, the way back to low 
taxation is the only way of national recovery. We 
might just as well have said, however, that economy 
is the only way to recovery, because economy and low 
taxation mean in practice the same thing. Although 
these truisms about taxation cannot be repeated too 
often, because a great many people have a dangerous 
trick of forgetting them, there is another aspect of taxation 
which deserves very serious attention—we mean the 
simplification of taxation. It is of this aspect that we 
want to write something now. 

Although as the result of the War the character of our 
national expenditure has entirely changed, there has 
been no corresponding change in the methods of taxation. 
To enable Governments to pay their bills every tax has 


been enlarged, refined upon and complicated. The 
intention, natural enough in itself, was to make each tax 


yield a little bit more than any reasonable man ever 
supposed that it could yield. Long-established taxes, 
which were once simple in form, and could be traced in 
their incidence, were tortured into new shapes in order 
that their tentacles might reach further and grasp more. 
Old taxes threw off satellite taxes. There is now a net- 
work of taxation which only an expert—and a very 
studious expert at that—could possibly understand. The 
ordinary busy man who derives his income from various 
sources, particularly when the ownership. of land plays 
some part in his income—or more probably in his loss 
of income—can scarcely hope to fill up accurately the 
Tncome-tax forms. If an intelligent man, the controller 
of large and manifold interests, cannot altogether under- 
stand the meaning of the forms, how can it be expected 
that an average or a less than average man will understand 
them ? 

But the difficulty of understanding where everything 
should be made as clear as possible, so that the State may 
be paid fully and swiftly, is only one of the drawbacks of 
complicated taxation. We venture to say that a new and 
wholly unnecessary kind of jealousy and ill-will has been 
introduced between the classes. Everybody talks con- 
ventionally of a 6s. or 5s. Income-tax as though that 
were the limit of the impost on the taxpayer. But, of 
course, it is not so. An Income-tax payer pays not 
only 5s. in the but Super-tax on his income if that 
income is over £2,000 a year. If he is the proprietor of a 
company he has to pay another 5 per cent. on the profits 

the company under the name of Corporation Tax. 
When he dies his estate will have to pay another enormous 
tax, or if he prefers to relieve his successor of that tax 
he must tax himself during his life in order to provide the 
relief, The common run of Socialist orators tell their 
nudiences that 5s. in the £ is “‘ a very small amount for a 
rich man to pay.” The audiences never learn, and per- 
haps their instructor himself does not know, that when 


the various taxes have been added together the rich man 
may be paying 12s., 13s., 

Aithough we do not want to turn any rich man into 
an object of sentiment, we may justly surmise that the 
dep! 
industries of the country. 
of uncmpleyincnt. 


or 14s. in every £. 


‘tion of capital is doing an immense injury to the 
It explains the major part 
The rich man is only the dramatie 





figure among the victims of taxation ; it is the taxation 
on the mass that really ought to be considered whey 
we are trying to judge the effects upon national prosperity, 
The incidence of taxation has never been inquired into 
thoroughly by any official body. Several private jp. 
quirers have made researches and they have put their 
conclusions, and deeply interesting and important they 
are, on record. But Governments have gone on taxing 
merrily—or rather recklessly—without having assureg 
themselves of the ultimate, though perhaps te mporarily 
invisible, effects of what they were doing. 

In a letter to the Times last week Mr. Herbert Gibbs 
declared that the time had come for a full scientific 
inquiry into the nature and incidence of our taxation 
We heartily agree with him. A Commission should i) 
our opinion be appointed as soon as possible to make 
inquiries and report to the Government. They should 
determine, so far as is humanly possible, which taxes 
justify themselves and which do not. In particular, we 
hope that one of their terms of reference would be an 
instruction to find out whether it would not be advisable 
to combine all the present various taxes on income into 
one tax. We have never been able to understand why 
there should be all this beating about the bush, all this 
practice of calling the same thing by different names, 
Surely if you find out the exact amount of a man’s income 
you can tax him on it according to scale—a higher tax 
on a larger income and a smaller tax on a smalicr income. 
It can make no sort of difference to the State whether a 
man pays part of the money under the name of Super-tax 
or under the name of Income-tax, or under the name of 
Corporation Tax. These distinctions might have 
invented by the devil to drive men mad.  Income-tax 
payers worry and struggle in the net and the reward of 
their struggles is often that they become more hopclessly 
enmeshed—and exhausted as well. Why should not 
the Commission which Mr. Gibbs proposes come to the 
rescue and play the part of Acsop’s little mouse and 
release the netted lion ? 

It may be thought that this is an odd moment, when 
we are in the throes of an election campaign, to propose 
an inquiry into such a highly technical subject as the 
incidence of taxation. Superficially there may seem to 


bec n 


be something in the objection. But really there is not. 
This is the oceasion above all others when the demand 
for such an inquiry is appropriate. Now is the time 


when the taxpayer can put questions to the candidates. 
The sincere inquirer might well make a point of pressing 
a candidate to say what he will do to help. No decent 
citizen wishes to shove taxation from his own shoulders 
unfairly on to those of others, but he is genuinely doubiful 
of the effects of the present high and complicated taxation 
upon the interests of the whole nation. His feeling is, 
“ If these things can be traced let them be traced.” We 
want information upon which sensible people can act. 
Mr. Herbert Gibbs put it in just the right way when 
he said that the chief point was to discover what 
kind of taxation—high taxation of some sort being 
admittedly necessary—would do least harm. Savings 
mean employ ment, 

Most of us believe that the Death Duties are inevitable, 
but even in the case of a tax which is generally accepted 
we should like to know move accurately the influence 
of the tax upon commerce and industry. Death Duties 
make grave incursions into capital. How much labour 
is dislodged thereby ? How much unemployment is 
caused in the year by the accumulated effect of Death 
Duties ? 

The Times also published a letter from Sir Bernard 
Mallet in support of Mr. Gibbs’s proposal. Sir Bernard 
Mallet is afraid that in the present clection campaign 
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we may hear more about reducing taxes on beer and 
tobacco than of reducing Income-tax. He laments that 
“the decision between such rival claims should be left 
to the political pull of one class over another.” Certainly 
it is a matter not for the competitors of the hustings 
but for learned and calm economic students of taxation. 
Sir Bernard Mallet suggests that though no official 
inquiry into taxation has been held the inquiries of 
private persons into the principles which should govern 
the proportion that the different categories of income 
ought to contribute to the revenue are a ready-made 
basis for a Commission to work upon. An investigation 
into the distribution of the aggregate income of the 
country and into the manner in which various incomes 
are affected by taxation is urgently needed. A Com- 
mission who inquired into the results of old methods 
of taxation would be in a position to propose new methods 
with an authority that could not be conferred in any 
other way. 





THE INDIAN MUSULMANS. 


MPXUE Khilafat movement, which has been further | 


inflamed by the Turkish victories in Anatolia, 


is most imperfectly understood in this country and has | 


frequently been misrepresented. The Musulmans number 
about 70,000 in all India, and at least 95 per cent. are 
wholly illiterate. A large proportion are not racial 
Mohamedans, but the descendants of forcible converts 
from Hinduism, who have no inherited sympathies with 
the Ottoman Turks. Besides the great religious division 
of Sunnis and Shiahs, there are numerous sects, frequently 
hostile to each other. Sunnis are quite as ready to attack 
Shiahs as to oppose the British Government. The myth 
of Moslem solidarity is illustrated by the fact that, while 
Borah or Khoja agitators have combined on the platform 
to excite their followers on behalf of the Sunni Caliphate, 
neither sub-section dare show itself in a Sunni quarter in 
Bombay during the Moharrem. 
Khoja sub-section, the seceders from the Aga Khan were 
forced to carry their dead to the graveyard by a round- 
about route to avoid the quarter occupied by his remaining 
followers. It might have been imagined that the Indian 
Musulmans, composed of such promiscuous elements, 
could never unite for any political purpose. Three con- 
ditions have, however, helped to bring about the present 
deplorable situation—the gross ignorance of the mass of 
Moslems on all that relates to the question of the Caliphate 
and British relations with Turkey ; (2) the fanaticism to 
which all Islam is prone; and (3) the violent agitation, 
with Hindu instigation, which has latterly taken the 
fullest advantage of (1) and (2). The Khilafat move- 
ment, as it now stands, is recent, artificial and 
political, although drawing its strength from religious 
sentiment. 

The Prophet was an Arab, as he intended his successors 
should be. The Ottoman Turks ruthlessly destroyed 
the old Arab civilization—the greatest achievement of 
Moslems—which centred at Baghdad, and put nothing in 


its place. The Indian Musulmans owe nothing to the 


After the split in the | 





of 1857, The Pan-Islamic movement, artfully engineered 
by Abdul Hamid, had no visible reaction in India, and 
when he was forcibly dethroned by the Committee of 
Union and Progress—a nondescript body not all com- 
posed of Turks—no sympathy with the Caliph was mani- 
fested. The revolt of Arabi in 1882, like that of Mohamed 
Ali nearly fifty years earlier, was in its essence anti-Turk, 
though it quickly assumed an anti-European aspect. In 
both cases Britain intervened, and in the second Indian 
troops bore their part. The Turks were constantly 
opposed to the Arab rulers of Southern Arabia, 
who have now become independent under British 
auspices, and everyone who has served in India 
knows how they failed to give proper protection 
to Indian Pilgrims to the Holy Places. Orthodox 
Indian Mohamedans are well aware of the dubious 
character of the Caliphate at Constantinople, which was 
not recognized in Persia, Afghanistan or Morocco. How 
far the efforts of the cosmopolitan Young Turks for the 
aggrandizement of Turkish power found an echo in India 
it is impossible to judge; but the Russo-British agree- 
ment was undoubtediy resented by some Moslem poli- 
ticians. The rapid and complete victory of the Turks 


| over the Greeks in 1897 appealed to Moslem sentiment, 


| intervention. 


and the war in Tripoli produced demands for British 
The bitterness against the Italians then 


| manifested has now apparently been forgotten. Recently 





the chairman of the Central Moslem Association 
telegraphed to the Tribuna: ‘* Seventy million Moslems 
of India feel grateful to Italy for the liberal and correct 
attitude shown towards the aspirations of the Turkish 
nation.” Mr. Chotani did not explain that about 
65 of the 70 millions do not know where Italy is on the 
map. The Balkan war led to the despatch of a Red 
Crescent Mission of Indian Moslems to Turkey in 1912, 
and funds were raised in aid of the Turkish wounded 
which did not all reach their objects. From this time 
onwards, the All-India Moslem League, formed for the 
protection of Moslem interests, began to draw closer to 
the anti-British Congress Party. After the outbreak 
of the Great War, the revolt of the Sherif of Mecca was 
obnoxious to advanced Moslem leaders because it was 
encouraged by British policy and it brought Arab forces 
into the field against Turkey; but the masses were 
wholly unaffected, and might have so remained but for 
the virulent Home Rule propaganda initiated by Mrs. 
Besant in 1916. This was the real starting-point of the 
Khilafat agitation. The Hindu extremists saw their 
opportunities, and Gandhi in 1919 took the Moslem 
League in hand as a valuable ally in his revolutionary 
campaign. Henceforth, the Khilafat movement was 
gradually organized among the ignorant masses. The 


| enrolment of volunteers and boycotting began, leading 


| straight to disorders. 


The political spokesmen were 


| not the natural leaders of orthodox Moslem opinion, and 
| the old Mohamedan families have not directly ranged 


Turks, who after the surrender of Kut treated their 


Mohamedan prisoners with great barbarity. 
a Caliphate at Constantinople was possible in the days 
of the Moghul Emperors, who were at one time more 
powerful than the Sultans, and who, under Akbar at 
least, showed capacity for administration which the 
Turks have never approached. British policy had con- 
sistently supported Turkey until the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power in 1880, but our heavy sacrifices in 1854-55 
on behalf of the Turks evoked no gratitude among Indian 
Mohamedans, who were deeply implicated in the Mutiny 


No idea of | 





revolutionary 
felt the call 


themselves under the banner of the 
lawyers, though they have naturally 
of Islam. 

During the Great War there were some unpleasant 
occurrences in Mohamedan regiments, which had no 
connexion with the Khilafat question. The Punjab 
supplied 180,000 combatant recruits, about three-fourths 
of the total of Mohamedans enlisted, and these men fought 
gallantly against the Turks as they have always done 
against the Afghan Sunnis and the frontier tribesmen. 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer has pointed out that, on their return 
from Mesopotamia and Palestine, many of them “ ex- 
pressed their disgust for the Turks because of their 
laxness in religious matters.” The story which Mr. 
Sastri—a high-caste Hindu—recently told to a Canadian 
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audience, that the Indian Moslems gave their services 
conditionally, is baseless. It was the National Congress 
which invented the slogan, “No Home Rule, no man- 
power.” 

It is significant that the rapprochement of Hindu and 
Moslem politicians has been marked by outbursts of 
religious animosity on a scale previously unknown. In 
Bihar, and later at Katarpur, Mohamedan villagers were 
murdered and their women outraged by organized bands 
of Hindus. Troops were required to restore order. In 
Malabar, Hindus were killed and tortured in large num- 
bers by the Moplahs excited by Moslem politicians, and 
these atrocities were subsequently condoned by Gandhi. 
Recently, at Multan and Lahore, there have been ominous 
attacks by Mohamedans on Hindus. While, therefore, 
the political leaders were deeply engaged in a revolu- 
tionary movement against the British Government, their 
nominal followers were gratifying their hereditary 
instincts. 

It has, in the past, been regarded as our paramount 
duty in India to hold the scale evenly between the great 
religions, and writers, oblivious of the Mutiny, have 
sometimes assumed that the Musulmans were our natural 
allies, while undoubtedly the European finds himself 
im closer touch with Mohamedan than with Hindu men- 
tality. In late years we have tended to ignore this 
political axiom, and Lord Meston, the most prominent 
official henchman of Mr. Montagu, has stated that : 
“We have not been wholly consistent or wholly above- 
board in dealing with the Moslem problem, and we 
have not always given reasonable weight to Moslem 
sentiment.” 

A policy dictated by fear and preoccupied with con- 
cessions to clamour was evidently incompatible with 
that which secured the peace of India. The reversal, in 
1911, of the partition of Bengal, in obedience to violent 
Hindu agitation, was bitterly resented by the Moslems, 
who were counting on a Province in which they would 
be dominant. ‘The subsequent arrests, releases and 
rearrests of leaders discovered to be in correspondence 
with the Turks during the War, gave strong support 
to the rumours widely believed that the Raj is 
in extremis. 

The Germans and the Bolsheviks have given careful 
attention to the most virile elements of India, and both 
were able to secure Moslem agents. In such conditions 
a resounding Turkish victory necessarily produced the 
worst effects. The mishandling of the Near East question 
since 1919 and Mr. Lloyd George’s mad policy of utilizing 
the Greek Army have provided the leaders of the Indian 
Moslems with a fresh incentive to hostility, and have 
reacted upon the whole world of Islam. War with 
Turkey would be a calamity of incalculable gravity. 
It is now vital to secure an equitable peace which will 
Jead to friendly relations ; but, while paying due regard 
to Moslem sentiment, it must be made clear that a small 
group of Moslem politicians, playing upon the religious 
fanaticism of the ignorant masses, cannot be allowed to 
dictate policy to the European Powers. Firmness alone 
can restore to us the respect of the Indian Musulmans 
and of the Turks, who, thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, 
must now be reinstated in Constantinople and Eastern 
Thrace. SYDENHAM OF CoMBE. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, it has become 
clear that the Angora Turks propose to dethrone the 
present Caliph and to make his successor a purely religious 
functionary. The bottom has thus been knocked out 


of the Khilafat agitation directed to secure his undimin- 
ished temporal power, while appealing, for a political 
purpose, to religious fanaticism.—S. or C. 





—— I 


POCKETS. 

| yp py erg eee speaking, most people wish 

for “a free hand.” So they do literally, very 
literally indeed; for they only seem to want one. 
The desire to have one hand occupied, to have 
something to carry, is almost universal. Our savage 
ancestors carried a club. We carry a walking-stick or an 
umbrella. What the womenfolk who walked out with 
the savage had in their hands we do not know, but we 
may be sure they carried something—more than one thing 
in all probability. They were certainly not content to 
have both hands free. Among the men of to-day this 
curious wish to hold some object when they get outside 
their own doors is partly explicable upon utilitarian 
grounds. We never know when it will rain; and we are 
not absolutely certain that we may not mect with attack 
from some creature upon four legs or two, although the 
contingency is very unlikely. Protection from weather 
or from enemies does not, however, necessitate our carry- 
ing anything in our hands. Soldiers have their swords 
strapped to their persons ; policemen put their truncheons 
into sheaths; and we could easily strap our umbrellas 
to our sides if we liked to do so. They need not be as 
long as they are. They could be made of a length to 
affix to the waist without any danger of getting between 
our legs and throwing us down ; or like a sword they could 
be balanced in a slanting position. But no; for some 
reason or other we wish to clasp them—otherwise we 
** do not know what to do with our hands.” The phrase, 
be it noticed, however, should be used in the singular. 
A man likes to have at least his left hand free. Ii he 
has to carry a despatch-case or a parcel he does so 
because he must, because he is at the moment in harness, 
and yields to the necessities of his work. With women, 
however, this is not so. Even one free hand seems 
unnecessary to them—witness their delight in handbags. 
They will have a parasol or an umbrella, and they will 
have a handbag too. Look at your feminine neighbours 
in church or in a theatre: every hand has a bag 
attached to it. The shop windows teem with fancy 
bags, and so greatly are they prized by all classes of 
society that those women who are obliged to do their 
own marketing in the mornings impeded by something 
almost as big as a sack, or at least able to contain a leg 
of mutton and a cauliflower, never leave behind them 
the ornamental little receptacle in which to stuff a hand- 
kerchief, a purse, and, if they are young, a looking-glass. 
A few years ago these necessaries were carried about 
their persons. A good-sized pocket was neatly sewed 
into every skirt. But that was not because women wanted 
to free their hands. In those days skirts were long and 
had to be held out of the dirt. Go back a little further 
and you find the “ reticule”’ again. The fashions alter- 
nate, but feminine human nature remains unchanged ; 
and we have no doubt that when “ Lucy Locket lost 
her pocket” she had cither a short skirt on or a child 
by the hand. 

Trailing skirts will not come in again till when fashion 
for health goes out, and that, we hope, will be 
never; so we may take it that, at least among those 
who regard the mode, handbags have come to stay. 
They are a costly inconvenience. Twenty-five shillings 
is a cheap price for a really pretty one, and we imagine 
that “‘one-and-eleven ” is the cheapest price at which 
a “slightly defective ” specimen could be bought at a 
sale. Many represent either several pounds or many 
hours of diligent embroidery and much expenditure of 
eyesight upon beads. Apart from material consideration, 
they impose a great strain upon the memory, and the 
moral issues they involve cannot be entirely left out of 
consideration. These bags are the easiest things in the 
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world tolose. They are left in trains and buses and shops 
and pews, and sought for in vain at police-stations, 
vestries and Scotland Yard. Their attraction in un- 
principled feminine eyes would appear to be well-nigh 
irresistible ; and the sort of women who appear in the 
dock on a charge of stealing them are such as may charit- 
ably be supposed to have yielded to the temptation of 
the moment and not such as make a business of theft. 
In taking a bag a thief embarks on a gamble. No one 
can say what pig may be in the poke. Some people 
keep not only their purses and their watches, but their 
rings in them. So far as the rings are concerned, the 
present. writer has entirely failed in his efforts to think 
out their reasons for so doing. Anyhow, those who lose 
their bags, whatever they may have contained of value 
and however heartbroken they may appear about the 
loss, never put pockets into their skirts. They buy 
another bag, and renew a solemn determination to keep 
it always in their hands and on their minds. 

We are constantly hearing that woman has developed a 
new love of freedom. Nonsense! Nobody loves. free- 
dom so well as they think they do; but women will 
always love it less than men. What we all love is a tie. 
The whole progress of civilization is the search for ties ; 
but a man—being less civilized than his sister— can do 
with fewer. The most civilized half of the community 
will never be content with freedom. The better the 
woman, the less she can endure it. Take the girls 
of the cultivated class t3-day. Were ever better young 
womea ? They will not remain at home “at a loose 
end.” They will go out and look for “ ties” of work. 
Take the married woman whose big children are at 
school or flown from the nest. She cannot accept her 
freedom from domestic duties. She will have a tie if it is 
only a philanthropic one. At heart she may know that 
sitting on committees and attending meetings is not 
much use, and at best is inconvenient: but it obviates 
the boredom of being her own mistress and delivers her 
from the horror of having to “ retire ’’—that state of 
bliss to which her husband looks so wistfully forward. 
So far as women are concerned, the fashions they create 
are the mirror of the essentials they demand. In their 
trivial ways as well as their serious ways we learn to 
read their souls, even in so trivial a fashion as the self- 
imposed and gratuitous burden of the bead bag. 





ROOTS. 
\! OW is the time when gardencrs begin to “ delve and 
a. dyke, toil and sweat, turn the earth upside down 


and seek the deepnesse.” Now they begin to know their 
plants, not as summer acquaintances, but as friends. For 
the root is the plant. Into it is gathered the whole per- 
sonality of the creature that slips up into the illuminated 
air every spring, and withdraws at the fall of the leaf, 
folding her beauty once more into that humble shelter 
where she subtly contrives her own creation. There lie, 
in tiniest miniature, in vaguest embryo, in secret recesses 
of nerve and fibre, the brittle or sappy stalks ; the eager 
tendrils; the leaves of velvet or of silk, like fans or 
swords, hearted, pennoned, tented; petals ethereal or 
empurpled ; nectary and filament and anther; golden 
bees’ meat.; mysterious ripening calyx and painted fruit. 
Therein is locked the very heart of spring, the scent that 
can enchant a summer night, the bread and wine of life’s 
sacrament. A small seed rooted beneath the winter keeps 
in its silence the stir and murmur, the rustling music, the 
golden welter of harvest, with its heavy waggons, its 
Shouts from the sacked field to the fragrant rickyard. 

If there was one thing more than others in which the old 








herbalists had faith it was in the medicinal properties of 
roots. With the relentless thoroughness of the mediaeval 
mind they preferred things in essence, and they liked their 
drugs to be as strong as possible. Though so many roots 
are still used medicinally, some have fallen into disrepute, 
and all are used more mercifully. The modern chemist 
would not entirely approve of either method in the 
following recipe for using the roots of the crimson peony. 
This was a sovereign cure for several diseases. You simply 
cut the root into thin slices and hung it round the patient’s 
neck. “If this fails,” adds the herbalist, with a scepticism 
that must have been deprecated by the religious people of 
his day, “ If this fails, reduce it to powder and make the 
patient swallow a dram thrice daily, until he is cured of 
his fits.” How well one can hear him say this—between 
clenched teeth, as it were, with the furious materialism 
of those who fall from the heights of spiritualism! How 
well one can sce the relentless scene of dosing that 
occurred thrice daily—worthy of Hogarth’s painting— 
and how one can sympathize with the patient, who 


must have so greatly preferred faith-healing! Lily- 
roots were boiled in milk and were emollient; 
wild lettuce was for dropsy; colchicum and _ the 


milky juice of the wild white convolvulus were for 
nervous disorders. Nerves were very much discouraged 
in old days, and the roots of half the plants in 
England seem to have been called to their aid. With a 
belief in the efficacy of pain to heal and cure, the 
herbalists chose for their medicaments such roots as that 
of the purple pasque flower, which cured blindness, but 
gave “a severe, lancinating pain.” And surely they were 
wise. The roots of life are nourished on pain, and who- 
ever participates in this love-feast of reality must suffer. 
The butterfly knows nothing of the conflict, the grief of the 
root struggling with earth in darkness, yet only through 
the bravery of the root, its determination to suffer rather 
than die, does the flower dance in the light. It is the love 
of the root, dumbly struggling, that creates splendours 
the root will never see, splendours which it dreams, all 
alone in the dark. 

In a dim alley somewhere near Paternoster Row is a 
small window artlessly piled with bulbs and roots of those 
strange tints and textures in which these beings of the 
underworld love to wrap themselves. The owner of the 
shop has forsworn flowers. Instead, he sets forth mottled 
beans like jewels, ruby-tinted; many-coloured bulbs ; 
the reserved but all-promising dahlia. And he is wise. 
A flower we see; we can touch its silk and smell its 
fragrance. But aroot! A root is the unknown; it holds 
the future; it shares the allure of the horizon, where 
anything wonderful may haunt; it gives nothing, but it 
hints of untold gifts. The bulbs glow with a dim, rich 
lustre. There are brown tulip bulbs, dapper and well- 
found ; straw-coloured narcissi; pale globular daffodils ; 
autumn crocuses that will send up, naked and brave, their 
flowers to fill the September meadows with magic ; tiger 
lilies, wherein is caged savage colour ; hyacinths, prophe- 
sying of their future tints by the red and rose and primrose 
of their crinkled tissue wrappings which are like the luminous 
paper of Christmas cards, that sheds on angels or Holy 
Families mysterious coloured lights; white lilies, their 
pale and flaking bulbs heavy with the June glories of 
great chalices and golden pollen, recalling in their stately 
promise a herd of white milch kine. ‘There are the 
anemones, with tubers utterly reserved, unlovely, 
shrivelled ; yet, like those unfortunate ladies of the old 
dangerous years, who were turned into hags by perverse 
wizards, they keep surprises of beauty hidden for him 
that has faith and gives them leave to bloom. 

No wonder that dusty window in the roar of the City 
traffic takes away one’s breath with its “ whence ? ” and 
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‘whither ?” its scereey, its conserved sweetness ! 
Looking at these silent beings that have come out of the 
‘arth, that will return to the earth, that hold their gifts of 
beauty within invisible treasuries, keeping somewhere 
between minute sap-runnels and sad-coloured layers of 
fibrous substance the riddle of the universe in little, we 
are confronted with a miracle as heart-stirring, as tear- 
compelling as any in the sweet Galilean story. Dead and 
cold as a pebble seems the crocus bulb, yct come the 
white points, the bursting green of young leaves, the 
folded golden flag, the chalice, superbly frail, drawing to 
itself the music of bees, cool dews, sunlight. Looking at 
its triumph, the imagination is fired; we hear a voice, 
stern with the wonder of its own power, speaking across 
centuries of time and masses of dead matter, from furthest 
space or from our own hearts, calling low, but with a most 
compelling sweetness—‘t Talitha cumi!” 

There is a more vital joy in dealing with the roots of 
plants than can ever be found in communion with the 
flower alone. What summer nosegay has the good smell of 
primrose roots or violet roots torn asunder for replanting, 
of bruised lilies, of ploughman’s spikenard ? It is not 
only the roots of the cedar that “ give a good smell ” ; 
dig up any root and you will have an earthy fragrance 
which is neither that of earth nor rain nor of the flower 
or the leaf, but wholly individual. 
ness in the air of an autumn day is not chiefly of late 
summer flowers, nor of wet earth, nor of fruits and fading 
leaves, nor of corn—though ripe corn does often steep the 
whole countryside in golden fragrance. It is the roots, 
delved for and bruised and subjected to the shock of air 
and sunlight, and pouring out their strange, heady frag- 
rances on these autumn days only. It is a lesson in 
reality to see, when you have known all summer the 
ethereal beauty of white clematis or honeysuckle, the 
roots clutching with a hundred tiny hands the dark soil. 
Not the whitest rose, not the frailest lily can ignore the 
earth. There are curious plants that have a whimsey to 
deny carth, to touch it only at second-hand— the mistletoe, 
that prefers to touch earth only when it is transformed 
into apple wood or apricot wood; the broomrape, that 
goes to the broom and clover and ivy and says, ** Nourish 
me; I am too dainty for the crude earth.” But what are 
they ? The mistletoe is a poor, colourless thing; the 
broomrape has not a leaf on it, and is as near ugliness as 
a plant can be. Even that most unearthly of flowers, the 
white water-lily, floating on deep water, is anchored far 
below in the black river bed. Every one of those wide 
spreading leaves, those pure blossoms, has its long, 
swaying root going down into darkness. 

Whether those algae that cause the ‘“ Breaking of the 
Meres ” every year in Shropshire should be called plants 
or not the writer does not know; but these do seem to 
root in the water itself, rising suddenly to the surface, 
flinging out filaments like roots, and thus causing a 
boiling in the lake which has been compared to the 
scriptural “troubling of the waters.” But such things 
are the exception. The rule is that the more delicate and 
beautiful the flower and fruit the closer must be the union 
with earth. And the point of contact is the root. There 
colour and scent are made; there the hundred-foot tree 
lies in little; there the petal that a dewdrop almost 
destroys is held safe under the ponderous earth. In the 
root, when April comes, Someone awakes, rubs drowsy 
eyes, stretches drowsy hands, remembers a dream of 
light that troubled its sleep, and begins, with infinite pre- 
‘autions, finesse and courage, to work the miracle of 
which it has knowledge ; “* eagerly watching for its flower 
and fruit, anxious its little soul looks out.” 

Surely no idea of God could so well hint of Him as this 
idea of the root—of the great root of a forest tree, 


The marvellous sweet- | 








hawsered in the heart of matter; upholding matter; trans- 
forming matter by a secret alchemy into beauty that goes 
out from mystery s its day—returns, weary, 
mystery, and is saalie renewed, ; 
“None can tell how from so small a centre come such 
sweets.” Mary Wess, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—g——. 
THE BEST NAME FOR THE UNIONIST PARTY, 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 

Sir,—From the first, your publication has been so continuously 
associated with the particular views and mentality of those 
original Liberal-Unionists who separated themselves from 
Mr. Gladstone in the Parliament of 1885, that I am impelled 
to bespeak your active sympathy for a keen and sincere 
desire to retain the designation * Unionist” for the Party 
and Government which, under the leadership of Mr. Bonar 
Law, will, we confidently anticipate, strongly uphold the 
principles supported by us for thirty-six years. No real 
difficulty presents itself in this connexion; for, although 
the protagonists in the fight against the continuation of 
Coalition made exclusive use of the term ‘ Conservative,” 
which term was employed in the resolution carried at the 
Carlton Club, the subsequent resolution at the Hotel Cecil, 
in considerate deference to representations from some of us, 
reverted to the wider and more comprehensive designation 

* Unionist.” 

It may, perhaps, be said with reason that the difference 
involved is not great. Quite true, in a certain sense; for 
our views, developing in a progressive direction, have grown 
to be identical. But there are considerations which forbid 
many of us so to regard it. In my own constituency of 
5. Devon, for instance, there is a Unionist tradition expressive 
of that old-time fusion of Liberals and Conservatives which 
has been productive of such happy legislative results. 1 
do not, myself, attach much importance to political hall- 
marks. But suddenly to label my supporters anew would 
be to invite misunderstanding. Rural electors are apt to 
be tenacious of old habits. Some may be disposed to say 
that the term “ Unionist” is out of date. But may we not 
say that it is more than ever applicable to the principles 
which we profess ? The main object of the so-called Labour 
Party, the principal Party opposed to us, is to bring about 
the complete dominance of their own class, and, in so doing, 
to crush all other classes. The ideal, on the other hand, 
of the Unionist Party has been, and will be, the union, the 
co-operation, of all classes in the truest interests of each 
individual, as in those of our country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. B. Miipmay. 

[We refer to this interesting letter in our “ News of the 
Wecek.”—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHRISTIANITY AND CRIME IN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The following letter, evoked by the previous letters 
on this subject, is of interest as furnishing confirmatory 
evidence of my general statement. The writer is a lawycr 
in Aberdeen of position and reputation, personally known 
to myself. The letter was sent to a friend of mine, and | 
have the writer’s permission to publish it :— 


“ Dear ,—Thanks for the reprint of Sir Harry Reichel’s 
letter about Christianity and Crime in Ireland. I think I saw 
the letter in the Spectator over a month ago and was struck with 
how it confirmed an opinion of mine formed during a holiday in 
Connaught in 1893. One Sunday forenoon a friend and myself 
got into conversation with an Irish farmer who had been rather 
late for the service and preferred to sit and talk with us outside 
the Catholic church. It was a bright Sunday forenoon and we 
got the man to talk about the killing time in the early ‘eighties 
during the land agitation. I was much struck with the offhand 
way in which he admitted that he had had a shot or two at 
landlord or factor himself, but was not prepared to say that he 
had brought anybody down with his gun. 

Some little time ago I had a talk with an old Highlander in 
Aberdeen who was employed sixty years ago in constructing the 
Highland Railway from Perth to Kingussie. While so engaged 





the Highlander shared a room with a young Irishman for th 
summer months and until they had to stop work owing to tlre 
The night before the two men were to part the 


winter cold, 
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Irishman confessed to the Highlander that he had been taught 
by a priest when a boy that to kill a Protestant was no murder. 
‘But I don’t believe that now, John,’ said the Irishman, ‘ after 
secing you every night go down on your knees and say your 
prayers before you went to bed.’—Yours sincerely, H. F. C AMPBELL.”” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Harry R. REIcuen. 


Gartherwen, Bangor, N. Wales. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Sir Harry Reichel states in your issue of October 14th 
that Professor O’Rahilly wrote in the Dublin Quarterly 
justifying the assassination of unarmed policemen. Professor 
ORahilly can, doubtless, defend himself when faced by 
quotations, but it is only correct to say that no such article 
has appeared in the Quarterly Dublin Review, of which I am 
editor. Perhaps Sir Harry Reichel will be good enough to 
look up his references a second time, though he confesses he 
was unable to do so previously.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SuANE LESLIE, Editor. 
Glaslough, Co. Monaghan. 
[Sir Harry Reichel informs us that he sent the following 
letter in answer to a complaint from Mr. Shane Leslie : 
“Dear Str,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 25th. The 
words ‘Dublin Quarterly’ were not intended as a title but as a 
description, the reference being of course to the theological review 
in which Professor O’Rahilly’s article was published. Unfor- 
tunately, the typist took them for a title and put them in inverted 
commas, and they were accordingly printed in the Spectator in 
italics. As you yourself point out, ‘Dublin Quarterly’ is not the 
title of your review ; neverticless, I sincerely regret that the words 
should by my inadvertence have appeared in a form which has 
caused you legitimate annoyance by suggesting to some readers 
that it was your review in which that notorious article appeared. 
Jam sending a copy of this letter to the Editor of the Spectator. 
Yours faithfully, 
Harry R .Reicue. 
—Ep. Speciator.} 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC TEACHING, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


THE 


Sin,—Referring to your excellent article on ** The Need for 
Economie Teaching,” permit me to suggest one reason why 
this teaching is unpopular. 
that Political Economy is the science of self-interest in business, 
of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, 
and that in business one is out to make as much money as 





| good working compromise ™ 





benefit and is the source of the enormous vitality of commerce. 
To realize that in business we are always promoting both our 
interests and the interests of the others concerned and to do 
business in that spirit and with that intention will promote 
personal happiness and happiness and good will all round. 
The personal benefit cannot, of course, be overlooked. It is 
of the essence of the system. Political economy must justify 
itself and absolve itself from the taint of self-interest only 
before it can become a popular study, and our leading business 
men should see that it does.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. M. HEersBerr. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Apropos of your article on this subject many of your 
readers may be interested to know of a course of lectures 
entitled ‘* Economies for Everybody” which has been 
organized by the Women’s Guild of Empire. Among the 
lectures promised are :— 
NOVEMBER 61Tn.—Lecturer: Sir Henry Penson (late Director of 

the War Trade Intelligence Department). Subject: “The 
_ Danger of Economie Ignorance.” 
NOVEMBER 20TH.—Professor Winifred Cullis (National Institute of 
_ Industrial Psychology). “The Human Factor in Industry.” 
NOVEMBER 271H.—Mr. Harold Cox. © ‘The Imperial Aspect of the 

Population Problem.” 
Admission is free by ticket. Tickets may be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Women’s Guild of Empire, 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 


[To the Editor of the Specrxron.] 
Str,—With reference to your excellent article 545 of 
your issue of October 21st, will you allow me to call attention 
to the work that is being done on the same lines by the University 


on p- 


of Caleutta? As Sir William Harcourt said many years 
ago: ‘“ We are all Socialists nowadays,” to which I would 


What we want, as you say, is “a 
in economics, as in everything 


only add ** more or less.” 


| else ; for, after all, compromise is the backbone of the English 


| Constitution, and what is * 


Capital ” but bottled Labour ? As 


| Captain Petavel shows in one of his little tracts, war between 


It is the general impression | 


possible with little regard to the interests of others. Socialists, 


on the other hand, say they are putting the communal benefit 
before the personal benefit; and on paper I must say 
they make a strong appeal on those lines. As usual, I find 
myself in an intermediate position. I deny that business is 
done on the lines of sheer self-interest and am sure that the 
bulk of it cannot be successfully done on communal lines. 
1 contend that the real basis of business is mutual benefit 
between the immediately concerned. Very 
consideration proves this. In every transaction 
two or more unite and each anticipates a benefit or he would 
not do business. The worker exchanges his labour for a 
wage which is of greater value to him, whilst to the employer 
the work is of more value than the wages he pays. This 
universally applies. It is almost like two and two making 
six, and the only difliculty is as to the division of the 
extra two. 

3ut if the principle of mutual benefit be acknowledged 
and consciously acted upon in a fair spirit of give-and-take 
this division of the total benefit will be effected with much 
less friction. In all welfare and profit-sharing schemes this 
principle is consciously in operation, and many of them have 
proved their soundness by their remarkable success. Un- 


parties 
business 


fortunately, political economists have not generally adopted | 


und certainly have not emphasized this view. The phrase 
* mutual benefit ” is very rarely found in their textbooks, 
and the only economist to emphasize the point was the late 
In his Second Thoughts of an Economist, 
* mutual 


Professor Smart. 
he asserts that competition is a competition in 
service.” 
comprehensive and more in harmony with modern business 
conditions and ideas. 

Communistic benefit (as we all know when paying taxes) 


is a very weak incentive. Personal benefit is very strong, 


but mutual benefit between the parties is the double personal | effect.—I am, Sir, &c., 


I prefer to call it mutual benefit, as being more | 


| less) Socialistic 


| Christianity in business ; 


little | 


| 
| 
| 
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Capital and Labour is only another * Great Illusion,” but so 
much worse and more foolish than others because it is 
Civil War. 

If you can find time to examine the accompanying little 
booklets—and editors somehow find time to examine every- 
thing—I think you will be as much astonished as I was to find 
two great organs of Capitalism actually blessing the (more or 
views of our organizing secretary. I am 
further indebted to you for information Lord Inch- 
eape’s Council, to which I shall at once apply myself. What 
in other words, real 


about 


we want just now is sane Socialism, or, 

and if anvone should ask, as many 

Read the life of George 
J.B. PENNINGTON. 


would, Will it pay ? I would reply, * 
Cadbury.”’—I am, Sir, &c. 
Educational Colonies and Self-Supporting 
Schools Association. 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,—In his letter to you, Mr. If. I. 
fact that ‘“‘ rudimentary economic teaching is difficult to 
come by in this country.” Unfortunately, that is only too 
true. Out of the three or four secondary schools which take 
the subject in the metropolis, only one is at all enthusiastic. 
That one, in Battersea, has a full and 
economies. The boys receive at least one lesson a week from 
tiie age of twelve upwards, the senior boys having two lessons. 


Clipstone deplores the 


unbiased course of 


There is also a post-matriculation course in economics at 
the school, which takes boys up to the Intermediate B.Sc. 
(Economics) Examination of the University of London. 
The advanced course includes principles of economics, 
banking and currency, economic history, British constitution, 
mathematics and geography, with English and art as supple- 
mentary subjects. Some idea of the great work being done 
here may be gained from the fact that at the last Inter. B.Sc. 
examination, held last July at the University, out of eight 
candidates seven passed. It is to be deplored that the 
example of this school is not more generally followed in 
Londen, and, indeed, throughout the country. It is to be hoped 
that your excellent article of October 21st will produce some 


R. D. F. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Srr,—In your article on “ The Problem of British Agriculture ” 
the writer says good work “ was never done on bad wages.” 
In the heyday of the Scottish Lothians—the early ’seventies— 
I can say from personal experience, if such a truism needed 
repeating, that the farm labourer was probably the most 
eflicient that the world has ever seen. His wages, paid partly 
in kind, totalled about 14s. a week. In Wiltshire, at the same 
period, the labour, judged by a Southern standard, was at its 
very best, and I was associated with a large farm where the 
men getting lls. a week struck for a rise of 2s. In recent 
years, when wages have been thrice the old figures, it will, 
I think, be agreed all round that the work and will given for 
them has never been so unsatisfactory. Three years ago, 
with the very best of reasons for expressing an opinion, I 
wrote to the Spectator that the arrangements were fore- 
doomed to failure. You, Sir, in a footnote differed from me. 
I am not defending low wages, but merely stating facts.— 
I am, Sir, &c., B. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—It has seldom been my privilege to meet two such 
remarkable articles in one paper as those which appeared in 
the Spectator of October 28th under the above heading and 
under the title of “* America the Backslider.” As to the 
second, it is a pity that Ludendorff’s interview with an 
American editor has not been freely printed in the English 
Press. It appeared in the Matin of last week. 

The problem of British agriculture is, indeed, a difficult 
one, yet see how agriculture thrives in Jersey, where land 
is rented at from £8 to £16 a “ vergée ” (2$ vergées=1 acre) ; 
and in one case a potato merchant is paying £20 a vergée. 
These prices, of course, only apply to the early land, which 
grows potatoes to be lifted in June and are followed by 
tomatoes at once. Nowhere do you see land so highly farmed 
as in Jersey, and nowhere—at least in Europe—do you see 
such splendid though old-fashioned farm buildings. 

But it is not only in the Channel Islands that agriculture 
thrives. Cross the Channel and visit Brittany. Round 
St. Malo for miles and miles you will not find a patch of 
waste land ; all is worked intensively—potatoes, cauliflowers, 
carrots, leeks and fruit trees in almost every field. The 
rents run about 400-500 francs a hectare, and last week a 
workman told me, “En Bretagne tout le monde fait ses 
affaires’?! The labourer now gets 18s. (20 franes), or about 
Gs. 6d. to 7s. at present rate of exchange. How is it that in 
England we cannot do as well? The admirable list of points 
from Lord Bledisloe’s policy is so complete that it seems 
useless to try to criticize it; but why has silage not taken 
on in England? Why are scrub bulls still tolerated ?) Why 
is liquid manure allowed to run to waste ? 

Programmes and lectures are little use. Every county 
council, every petty sessional district must set the example. 
Model farms must be supported out of the rates or from 


Imperial sourees. ‘These farms must be the centre of 
agriculture to the district. Sugar beet and _ potatoes 


must be encouraged ; beet sugar grown in England can 
save us millions spent in Europe. ‘The difficulty is to make 
these crops pay without bounties or cartels. Yet there is 
no better way of killing unfair or uneconomic competition 
than by proving its inefficacy. If England ceased to pay 
tribute to the Continent by refusing to take Continental 
sugar, the Continent would soon cease to grow it. 

’ But there is another and possibly to you yet another way 
of encouraging agriculture. Agricultural produce in some 
form or other is the “ matiére premiére ” from which alcohol 
is made. Do not fancy, Sir, that 1 am anxious to add to 
the colossal fortunes of the distillers, but cheap alcohol is the 
source of Germany’s supremacy in chemistry and in dyes. 
Why cannot we help agriculture, support our new dyeworks, 
and keep the millions we spend abroad among our ewn people ? 
Industrial aleohol must be freed of duty. How much do we 
spend annually in buying fowls, and especially turkeys, 
abroad ? But in contrasting the French and English land 


systems it is well to remember that the women of France 
work in the fields all the year round, that the French farmer 
in dwellings 


lives that our sanitary authorities would 





condemn en bloc, and that the French farmer does not drive 
an automobile or indulge in a day’s hunting. 

May I end this letter with a paragraph from my article 
on the land question which the Westminster Review printed 
in December, 1905, with special regard to the subdivision of 
the land? “Once the electorate at large has acquired a 
personal stake in the land it will doubtless take a wider and 
saner view of Imperial duties and responsibilities. The 
feudal system may be obsolete, but its main principle, that 
the tenure of property should be the fulfilment of duty, is 
the essence of good government.”—I am, Sir, &c., ; 

St. Servan, Brittany. Il. G. Mircarovse, 

October 30th. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sin,—In the interesting article, “The Problem of British 
Agriculture,” in your last issue you suggest organization 
amongst farmers as a remedy for their troubles. May I 
suggest a simpler one? Wheat-growing is the backbone of 
our agriculture. Now, the British public will not from choice 
eat bread made from English wheat. At the end of last year, 
after an early harvest and a long period of fine weather for 
threshing operations, English wheat was almost unsaleable. 
Fashion demands the whitest bread ; foreign flour, sometimes 
artificially bleached, gives this. English wheat is cheaper than 
foreign; the flour from it absorbs less water—a ‘serious 
objection from the baker’s point of view—but it produces a 
loaf more nutritious though not quite so white. Whether 
bread made from English wheat is less palatable or less 
refined in appearance than that made from wheat from over- 
seas is a matter of taste or fashion. If, Sir, you can persuade 
the British public to eat bread made from home-grown wheat 
you will provide them with a cheaper food and the farmer 
with a certain market.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun R. Srarery, 





A PLEA FOR A RECONSTRUCTED MINISTRY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 

Sir,—It was certainly most unfortunate that my letter-should 
have been published in your issue of the 21st ult., having 
regard to the fact that the result of the meeting at the Carlton 
Club appeared in the same issue! Since that date Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Birkenhead have gone. Mr. Bonar Law 
has become. Prime Minister, also Lord Derby and the Duke 
of Devonshire have become colleagues in his Ministry, so tlic 
advice which appeared in your issue of October 7th has 
been taken. At the same time, I think you must admit 
that the accredited Leaders of the Conservative Party in the 
late Ministry were not included in the list of the * responsible 
politicians *» who you suggested should convey to Mr. Lloyd 
George that he could best serve his country by resigning— 
with the exception of Lord Curzon, who, as far as I am aware, 
has not given any reason for remaining as forcign Minister. 

Under present circumstances I am as anxious as any of 
the “ responsible politicians ” that the Conservative Party be 
returned to power, as I am sure that the return of.such Party 
with the alliance of the Coalitionist or National Liberals is the 
only safeguard to the Empire. However, I am still of opinion 
that until the leading representatives of the Conservative 
Party in the late Government had intimated that they were 
not in agreement with the late Prime Minister there was no 
real reason for his resignation, and I am confident that when 
the history of the recent crisis is written those Conservative 
members of his Ministry who resigned with him will be con- 
sidered infinitely more worthy than those who remained.— 
I am, Sir, &e., S. W. Learn. 

Binfield Manor, Bracknell. 





RELIGION AND COUNTRY. 
[To the Editor of the Sprrcraron.] 
Srr,—On October 28th, in an article on Mr. Lloyd George, 
you say :—* To think outascheme of polities and then gradually 
to educate his Party . . . made Disraeli into an Englishman, 
or at any rate into a man who thoroughly understcod, 
admired, and in the end loved the English race. It eliminated 
the Judaism.” May I point out (I fear in vain to you) that 
Disraeli always was an Englishman and a Christian ; so that 
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nothing “made him into” an Englishman, and nothing 
“eliminated” his Judaism; but that there is nothing in 
Judaism to prevent an English or any other Jew from 
thoroughly understanding, admiring, and loving the English 
race 7—I am, Sir, &c., ENG.Iisu JEw. 





CAMPAIGN FO FIGHT LABOUR-SOCIALISTS AT THE 

GENERAL ELECTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTrator.| 
Sm—At the General Election the Labour-Socialists and 
Communists will make a desperate vid for power. Approxi- 
mately, £40,000 per week is being spent on revolutionary 
propaganda in this country alone. Thousands of mectings 
are held by Revolutionaries each week. It is of the utmost 
importance that the workers should understand that they 
will be the greatest sufferers if Labour-Socialist candidates 
are returned. ‘This is where the work of the British Empire 
Union is needed and is effective, as was proved by the great 
success which attended our campaigns against the Labour- 
Socialists at the last London County Council and Guardians’ 
Elections. Those in authority attributed this great Labour- 
Socialist defeat largely to our meetings. In the case of the 
L.C.C. only sixteen Labour candidates were returned out of a 
total of ninety-seven. 

The danger of the capture of the Government by the Labour- 
Socialists has been emphasized by leading politicians of both 
Parties. The non-Party attitude of the B.E.U. will be 
strictly maintained. The B.E.U. appeals to all who realize 
the vital necessity of preventing the return of Labour- 
Socialist candidates to contribute to its £10,000 Campaign 
Fund. We have to combat the revolutionary and predatory 
spirit which has been inculcated in the minds of the workers, 
and also to impress on them that they will be the greatest 
sufferers by a levy on capital. Owing to the imminence of 
the General Election, every day is of vital importance. A 
speedy response is urgently necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD Wi1son, General Secretary. 

British Empire Union, 9-10 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I trust you can publish the enclosed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tom H. Humpurys. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 82 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
AN APPEAL TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

After an interval of four years you are again called upon in 
circumstances external and internal of unprecedented importance 
and complexity to elect a House of Commons to represent your 
opinions, to express your character and to enforce your will. 

We do not wish to discuss the issues to be decided in this election 
—proportional representation draws its support impartially from 
all parties. We wish rather to direct your attention to the faulty 
conditions and methods of our present electoral system and to indi- 
cate that the remedy is to be found in proportional representation. 

It is indeed hardly disputed that the machinery by which you 
are asked to give your verdict and to take part in the management 
of your own and the world’s affairs is inadequate for its purpose. 

In each constituency many electors will be driven to vote for 
candidates with whom they disagree on matters of importance 
The result may be a travesty of the national mind. 

In many constituencies candidates unable to rely for election 
on the support of voters like-minded with themselves and com- 
pelled—if they are to be successful—to seek the support of the in- 
different electors, may be tempted to make promises which they 
are unable to fulfil, and to make appeals to passion rather than to 
reason. ‘The result may be a caricature of the national character. 

In each constituency contested by more than two parties the 
whole of the representation will go to the largest of three or perhaps 
four sections, and so very often to a minority of the voters, leaving 
the majority without representation. The aggregate result may 
be a misrepresentation of the national will. 

For these evils P.R. affords a remedy. 

P.R. ensures that the House of Commons shall be an accurate 
instrument of the national will, a true reflection of the national 
mind, a worthy embodiment of the national character. P.R. 
vives the clectors a wide choice of candidates ; it introduces into 
elections the necessity for more thought and it diminishes the 
power of passion. Without it democracy is a sham; with it, 
elected bodies are for the first time made truly representative. 

If the principle of representative government in this country is 
to survive the attacks which, in its present form, it invites and 
encourages, there should be no delay in applying the remedy. 


GREY, President The 
PARMOOR, Chairman of Council Proportional 
A. C. Morrison-Bet., Chairman of Executive Representation 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS, Treasurer Society. 


October 30th, 1922, 








A DARING PILOT IN EXTREMITY. 
[To the Editor of the Specragor.] 
Sm,—I do not see that anyone has quoted Dryden’s well- 
known description of Achitophel, which in many points 
appears appropriate to-day :— 
“Sagacious, bold and turbulent of wit, 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
A fiery soul which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er informed the tenement of clay 
A daring pilot in extremity ; 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high 
He sought the storms ; but for a calm unfit 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit : 
Great wits. are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. P.S. 





“ DACTYLIC” VERSE IN ENGLISH. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—In The Adventure of Living Mr. Strachey tells how he 
challenged Mr. Edmund Gosse to cite an English poem written 
in “pure dactylics,” and was referred by him to Waller's 
poem beginning :— 
“* Hylas, oh Hylas! why sit we mute 
Now that each bird saluteth the Spring ?” 
A pretty piece, but to call it “* pure ” dactylic is a misnomer. 
There are just enough trisyllabic feet—on an average, two to 
each line—to show that the metre is triple-time. Why did he 
not rather quote such a song as this of Dryden’s, which occurs 
in a play called Albion and Albanius :-— 
**From the low palace of old Father Ocean 
Come we in pity, your cares to deplore.” 
Ifere every foot is trisyllabic except at the end of a line, where 
the usual “ catalectic” effect is secured by substituting 
pauses for syllables. 

But, having got so far, does it not occur to you to ask whether 
there is any real, essential difference between «o-called dac- 
tylic and anapaestic verse in English? [I say so-called 
because these terms are mere metaphors. Greek syllables 
had each their definite time-values and a Greek dactyl divided 
into two equal halves, being thus a common-time measure ; 
whereas such verses as the above are obviously in triple-time. 
What you call a dactyl is simply a trisyllabic foot with accent 
on first syllable, and has no right to masquerade under the 
Greek name.] 

Opinions differ as to whether there is much difference. 
Professor Saintsbury, who when he “reads scanningly ” 
evidently pauses after each foot, naturally thinks there is 
essential difference. 'To me, on the contrary, the only differ- 
ence is in the send-off of the line, otherwise the two are iden- 
tical. In one case the poet leads off from an accented syllable, 
in the other he prefixes one or two unaccented syllables. The 
first line of Swinburne’s “* Hesperia ”’ runs :— 

*“Out of the golden remote wild West where the sea without 
shore is.” 

The corresponding third line runs :— 

**As a wind sets in with the Autumn that blows from the region 
of stories.” 

Is there any difference between these two lines except that 

indicated above ? Would anyone say that the movements 

are different ? <A bold effect is secured when the poet leads 

off from an accented syllable. Is there any other difference 

whatever ? 

This bold effect still better shown by shorter 
lines in dissyllabic metre. Cowper’s “ Boadicea” suggests 
itself as an example. Yet prefix another syllable to each 
line, and how much is altered ?— 


eer 


IS 


‘was when the British warrior queen, 
All bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Had sought, with an indignant mien, 
For counsel from her country’s gods, 
That sage beneath the spreading oak 
There sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 
And every burning word he spoke 
Was full of rage and full of grief.” 
The beginnings are different. What other difference is there ? 
To the unfortunate preoccupation of English prosody with 
syllable-counting, and its disregard of time-structure, must 
be ascribed its insensibility to such considerations as the 
above.—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. Omonp. 
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“MISS MOORE'S.” 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—I am collecting materials for a little memorial of ** Miss 
Moore’s,” a day school which flourished in the ‘seventies at 
No. 9 Hereford Square, Kensington. I should be very 
grateful to any of your readers for personal notes or recol- 
ections, especially as to the earlier days before 1874, or the 
later period after 1877.-I am, Sir, &c., 
RANDALL Davies, 
1 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, SW. 3. 





THE REFUGEES FROM ASIA MINOR. 
[To the Editor ef the Specrator.]| 
We have continuously protested against the Near 
Eastern policy of the late Government. That policy is 
now proved to have been disastrous to all concerned. Its 
worst calamity has fallen wpon those Greeks from Asia Minor 
and Thrace who have become starving refugees. We feel 
that this country cannot dissociate itself from its share of 
the responsibility in the tragedy. The desire for ceconomy 
is natural and legitimate, but it is open for us to do essential 
rescue work without adding to the obligations of the taxpayer. 
We therefore suggest that Great Britain place the balance 
of the loan promised to Greece in 1918, but withheld on the 
return of King Constantine, to the credit of the League of 
Nations for the purpose of relief to those thus rendered 
homeless. France and the United States have corresponding 
vbligations with which, in this unprecedented disaster, they 
will no doubt deal.—We are, Sir, &ce., 
Ropert Cecin, Enpwarp Grireicien, C. F. 
Jounson, AUBREY  IJIERBERT, 
Prescott Hewett. 
Near and Middle East Association, 
7 St. James's Terrace, NW. 8. 


Sir, 


Dixon- 
JOUN 





GEORGE MACDONALD. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—TI am now at work upon a biography of my father, the 
late George MacDonald, the Scottish poet and novelist. I 
shail be greatly indebted if you will, through this communi- 
cation, advise your readers of the fact, and that I should be 
grateful if they would let me have any letters of my father, 
or anything that might be useful to me.—I am, Sir, &e., 

GREVILLE MacDonaLp, M.D. 

Wildwood, Haslemere, Surrey. 





THE BECKETT FIGIIT. 
|To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sirn,— Mr. Bayne, in a letter published in your last issue, 
passed “* a word or two of fair animadversion * on my article 
describing the Beckett-Moran fight. He states that the 
article contains nothing about “ the real art and skill of the 
combatants.” May I draw his attention to the following 
extract from the article referring to the Wells-Bloomticld 
fight ? “ They judged carefully and hit surely, boxing in the 
best tradition,” and to my references to “the generalship 
of Bloomfield and the classicism of Wells,” to Fritsch’s 
“ skilful victory.” I can hardly be said to have completely 
“ overlooked one essential element—the real art and _ skill 
of the combatants.” Mr. Bayne has himself acknowledged 
that this is not the “essential element’ of Beckett's or 
Moran’s boxing. I think he will agree that the Spectator 
is not the paper for a detailed report of Wells’s skill. For 
that the dailies and the technical Press are proper places, 
I must, finally, disagree with him when he writes, “ Britain 
has no credit by her present champion.” Beckett is not to 
he compared with Wells as a boxer, but as a fighter he is 
clearly his superior. Did Mr. Bayne see his magnificent 
fight against Moran, and how he was down for a count of seven 
from that formidable hitter? I have rarely seen a man so 
shaky as he was when he struggled up. Is there no credit 
for his supreme effort of * pulling himself together ” and 
winning ? Beckett is so much better than he was, as a fighter 


and as a boxer, that now, I think, we must give him credit. 
After all, half the fame of Sayers, to whose tradition Mr. 
Bayne apptals, depended on his wonderful fighting capacity, 





| are to be found, 


a 
Our pugilists are not what they were, it is true, but surcly jt 
is unfair to say “no credit !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANTHONY BERtTRaAm, 





AMERICA AND RABELAIS, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In his letter regarding the prosecution of an American 
bookseller for selling the unexpurgated works of Rabelais, 
published with your issue of September the 16th, Mr. de 
Bekker remarks that ‘“ the English, who dislike being laughed 
at, have lacked courage to make the old Frenchman an issue 
in criminal law.’ The satirical imputation is, I am afraid 
too flattering to our aesthetic-legal acumen. I 
that, some time before the War, an English bookseller was 
prosecuted for selling the translation of Urquhart and 
Motteux—because a friend of mine derived the personal 
satisfaction that his own copy of the edition had gone up in 
value thereby! Perhaps this will have already been pointed 
out by the time this letter reaches you; but if not, some 
reader may be able to give a clue as to where the proceedings 
They deserve to be rescued from oblivion.— 


remember 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Simla R.B. B. 
As, owing to the numerous letters which he has received, the 
Editor is unable to publish in full a letter from the Publicity 
Department of the British Legion, he has been asked to say 
that, for the benefit of Lord Haig’s fund for the relief of dis- 
tress nmong ex-Service men, it is planned to sell Flanders 
Poppies throughout the Kingdom on Armistice Day (Noy. 11th). 
In order to sell the desired thirty millions of Flanders Poppies a 
very large number of sellers will be required. It is hoped 


| that those ladies who so freely gave their services at home 





whilst our men were fighting overseas will come forward again. 
Those who desire to sell in the West End or City are asked t 
communicate with Capta’ . G. Wilcox, Organizing Secretary 
of Karl Haig’s (British Leion) Appeal, 1 Regent Street, S.W. 1, 
or, if outside this area, with local committees whose addresses 
will be furnished by Captain Wilcox. Those wishing to plac 
memorial wreaths of Flanders Poppies on the Cenotaph or 
other War Memorials can obtain these from Earl Haig’s Fund, 
33 St. James's Square, from which address an illustrated Icailet, 
showing sizes and prices, will be sent on application. Wreails 
are on view at Messrs. E. Goodyear, Royal Arcade, Bond 
Street, and at London Gardens, Ltd., 118 Nnightsbridge, 
S.W.1. 








POETRY. 


CATHEDRAL INTERIOR. 


Tue pear-shaped saffron candle-flames 
Leap in the velvet-bosomed dark, 
The priest speaks gently of God's claims 
To wistful foik with coughs that bark, 
IJere ail is hushed and rabbit-still, 
The bull-necked columns, numb with gout 
Of countless ages by God's will 
Cast crépe-like shadows long and stout. 
Two narrow slits of coloured glass 
Are pierced by spears of mellow light. 
The only light allowed to pass 
Into this consecrated night. 
Behind a candelabra droops 
A crucifix of burnished gold, 
A ray of dancing sunbeams swoops 
Across the cobwebbed arches old. 
Ilere may the sick, the bleeding one 
Nurture his wounds and calm his fears, 
Ifere when their joy in life is done 
Poor, crumbling men gulp salty tears, 
And knotted fingers counting beads, 
And prayers half-whispered never cease. 
Man slumbers; only heaven heeds, 
Here in this hollow womb of peace. 
UaroiDd ACTON, 
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THE THEATRE. BOOKS. 


* GLAMOUR: A PLAY IN THREE ACTS,” BY THE ELUSIVE IMAGE.* 

PETER GARLAND, AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. | Mer. Hooxuan's book! is a new statement of the Bacon- 
We are told that this play is from a story by Violet Tweedale Shakespeare controversy ; we hasten to add that it would 
and Peter Garland, and quite a nice kind of magazine story be a great mistake for even convinced Stratfordians—like 
I can imagine it to be. The play is probably by a woman ; ourselves to disregard it on that ground. Mr. Hookham has 
or if “ Peter Garland ” does not mask a woman, then there | Written an extremely interesting and very reasonable book ; 
is less trace of him in the play than of his collaborator. What he has ignored the more fantastic aspects of the subject, 
makes me think that it is by a woman is that the best moment | 49d has stated with great clearness and force a very real 
in the play is when the lady secretary who has reciprocated | Problem. The problem is this: Why did the Stratford 
her employer's love is suddenly abandoned by him and realizes | 8¢tor, if he really wrote the plays, make so little impression 
that she is for him merely an episode. Few men would have | Upon his generation 2? How did it happen that a personality 
expressed the shame and horror of this discovery so truth- of such terrific intellectual and moral force passed through 
fully ; most men would have failed to imagine such a reaction the world almost unnoticed ? Shakespeare the actor had no 
under the circumstances, for Sir George Knowsley’s hurried discoverable personality ; he was a mere will o° the wisp ; 
departure from his beloved is only duc to a telegram informing Bacon had a personality so rich and varied that he was, at 
him that his wife is seriously ill, It is the manner of his | @My rate, possible as an author of the plays. So far, so good ! 


departure which offends, and here again is shown a woman's, Mr. Hookham finds a real weakness in our current Shake- 
not a man’s, touch. spcearean criticism ; it is when he comes to his own solution 


Unfortunately, however, we—or at least I—cannot accept that, like the others, he breaks down and has no positive 
the situation which the dramatist presents to us. The girl evidence to offer. If it were only possible to connect Bacon 
we are shown in the second half of the play, so sensitive, so clearly and definitely with a single one of the plays, the casc 
pretty, so charming, so intelligent, is in the first Act so stupid | Would wear a very different aspect ; but it is not. 
and insensitive as to have gone off for a week with her elderly We believe the solution to lie along different lines ; we 
and excessively tedious employer. Against that act of | believe that, when we examine the relation of the plays t 
extraordinary dullness we have on the credit side the author's | their age, we discover that their writer had a strong and 
statement that her heroine reads Conrad, Masefield and | definite personality, and that this personality differed greatly 
Rupert Brooke. The credit entry is not large enough. With | from Bacon's. Take one instance only. At the Essex trial 
all respect to those eminent authors, the account will not | one of the indictments against Essex was that (1c had employed 
balance. Shakespeare’s company for political purposes; the play 

Additional difficulties were put in my way by the attractive | involved was Shakespeare’s Richard I1., and there is good 
personality of Miss Frances Carson, the young actress, new | reason for believing that the deposition scene may have been 
to London, who took the part of the heroine. Sitting in the | added for the purpose. The play was performed some forty 
theatre, faced with Sir George Knowsley, K.C.B., and his | times during the period of the conspiracy, and Shakespeare's 
secretary, Miss Doris Reade, one frankly could not believe it. | company were so deeply involved that they remained in 
More unlikely things we have all, no doubt, seen; but there | disgrace and had to tour in the provinces. 
is always an explanation to be found and here there was no Miss Winstanley has shown, in her Waimdlet and the Scottish 
explanation. Miss Doris Reade, the author tells us outright | Succession, recently reviewed in these columns, evidences 
in her undramatie way, was no ordinary secretary, and the | that this play shows decp sympathy with Essex; Hamlet 
development of the play depends on the fact that the heroine | employs the players, very gencrally admitted to be Shake- 
is not merely “a little bit of fluff.’ Miss Franees Carson, | speare’s company, for political purposes: the words of 
therefore, was entitled to express all the charm and personality | Lloratio over the dying Hamilct are taken from Essex’s speech 
she possessed, but in doing so she simply made her episode | on the scaffold, and so on. Now, if we put these circum- 
with Sir George unbelievable. A young girl so endowed is | stances together, we find that the author of the Shakespear« 
not going to run off with an unattractive old bore. She is | plays was fighting for Essex till the last moment of the 
too harmoniously fastidious. favourite’s life and ennobling his memory after his death. 

If the author had drawn her heroine as a shallow, frivolous | Meanwhile, what was Bacon doing ? We know that he was 
“little bit of fluff,’ there would have been no situation ; | busy as the chief Crown counsel for the prosceution and, 
she would not have been wounded to the soul as Doris is | even after Essex’s death, he wrote an unjust account of his 
wounded because Sir George totally forgets her when he hears | treasons, defaming his memory. 
that his wife is ill, The play, therefore, is quite artificial,| Is there no difference of personality here? We beliew 
and only those so susceptible to the realism of the theatre | that Mr. Hookham’s other objections can be answered in 
as to lose in the presence of the footlights all sense of pro- | the same way. It is tempting to the reviewer to play off one 
portion, all critical judgment, can possibly be persuaded to critical book against another, and, asked to judge between 
believe in what is happening on the stage. Miss Winstanley and Mr. Hookham, he has little hesitation 

For the others there is the positive and delightful charm of in preferring the speculations nepthed ery ae 
Miss Frances Carson, who wears several attractive frocks ; there The story of the £1,000 _— by the Karl of Southampton 
is the engaging respectability of Miss Marjorie Holman as to Shakespeare Mr. Hookham diseredits as being only at third- 
the secretary’s prudish friend ; there is the realistic pomposity hand and accepted by wubpege denging- tery ¢ beskham has 
of Mr. C. Aubrey Smith as Sir George ; and finally there is his knife into Sir Sidney as deeply as had Samuel Butler 
the suave accomplishment of Mr. Holman Clark as the indis- senate are a e's proce possiite to accept this 
pensable deus ex machina. But only for the sake of Miss wade — 7 cen yo d suggests, PEON, oe a 
Carson and her dresses would I go to see Glamour again, Rneny oe oe es - Soutaagent's policy, anaee ret 

Ww. 7 tees Imperial-cxpansionist and (just before Elizabeth died) very 
ai pro-James, and (also if) many of his tragedies contain the 
The usual * Recreations of London ” wiil be found on page 614. | same anti-Spanish political symbolism used by contemporary 
—- Italian and French Huguenot writers in their secretly circu- 
ere e ss, es lated pamphlets. It also appears likely that Shakespeare 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, | saw the only hope for Europe in Protestant solidarity under 
or letters submitied to him, but when stamped and addressed | the leadership of King James and King Henry of Navarre, 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case | and was constantly urging this policy in his later plays with 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, | “legory which has exact parallels in Boccalini, the Italian 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves as (Orpheus), and Sir William Vaughan (Orpheus, Junior) author 
shortly as possible. The pressure on his space is greater than | of The Golden Fleece, published as a sort of political history of 

5 - — $$$ —_——_ — — — —-———— —= 


ever before. A short letter has ab nee of being nublishe * (1) Willo’ the Wisp: or, the Elusive Shakespeare. Tey George Hookbam. Oxford: 
of eller has a better chance of UCIng p tlished | Pasil Dlockwell. ——(2) An Image of Shakespeare. By Frank Mathew, 
than a long one. , ies 








— 











Londen; Jonathan Cape. [18s.] 
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these times in 1626. Is it not, therefore, possible to credit 
not only the story of the £1,000, but also the legend of the 
personal letter which James is said to have written Shake- 
speare in commendation of his plays, James having spoken 
of Essex as his martyr and restored Shakespeare to honour? 
Does all this not also shed a new light on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s sad story of the Shakespeare first folio, destroyed 
some forty or fifty years ago in a Spanish library, once the 
property of Elizabeth’s Spanish Ambassador and copiously 
annotated by him? Why should he have commented on 
drama merely as popular drama? And when we remember 
the dreadful fate of Boccalini and the other continental 
users of the same imagery as Shakespeare’s at the hands of 
Philip II.’s agents, and Philip’s reported revengeful anger 
against the English dramatists, is it to be wondered at that 
Shakespeare kept very quiet about himself? Boccalini was 
a friend of the Italian Florio, Shakespeare’s friend. The 
English nation which kept Drake’s secrets so faithfully that 
the Spanish State Papers are an indication of the Court's 
baffled fury over their repeated failures to take his life by 
any means, is likely to have kept respectful silence in print 
about Shakespeare and the political significance of his 
plays, particularly under the censorship of the day, which 
was strict. 

We wish it to be understood that we do not hold that the 
political satire is the beginning and end of Shakespeare's 
dramas ; it is bound up with much imagery that can only be 
personal, and it is possible that Shakespeare was often not 
aware himself of the extent to which he had employed it. 
As for Jonson’s slighting references to Shakespeare during 
his lifetime and the omission of his name in the Drummond 
conversations among the famous writers of the day, on which 
Mr. Hookham bases much, that can be accounted for by mere 
professional jealousy and by Jonson’s opposition to Shake- 
speare’s political group. Hastward Ho ! (1604), which contains 
obvious gibes at Shakespeare (among the dramatis personae 
appears Hamlet: a footman), and is one long sneer at South- 
ampton’s Westward Ho! policy, was partly written by 
Jonson, and Jonson, Marston and Chapman nearly lost 
their heads by slighting reference in it to the King’s nationality. 
Before Jonson could make his peace with James and become 
his pensioner he had to make his peace with Shakespeare 
in the panegyric to the 1623 first folio—Mr. Hookham’s 
objection to the Southampton dedication in Venus and Adonis, 
with its most intimate ring, could be met by the assumption 
of Shakespeare’s early service to Southampton in a political 
sense. 
spearean criticism 
of studying Shakespeare 
history. 


in recalling our attention to the need 
in the light of contemporary 


Mr. Frank Mathew’s book? is on a much larger scale than 
Mr. Hookham’s. While treating more confidently on the 
subject and showing a mind very well versed in Shakespearean 
problems, he attempts little more than to summarize in a 
aseful textbook what we may call the Sir Sidney Lee attitude 
to Shakespeare, which, being the one most gencrally accepted 
in schools, because making Shakespeare not only a Sigis- 
mundus super grammaticos, but a morally infallible hero, too, 
is at first sight the attitude which the ordinary reader might 
gratefully accept from a scholar. Sir Sidney Lee, as is well 
known, takes the Mr. W. H. to whom the Sonnets were 
addressed as the Earl of Southampton, with the initials 
reversed and the “ Mr.” to mislead still further. De finds 
them mere flattery to a patron. Mr. Mathew accepts the 
Southampton identification. Whatever the truce story of 
the Sonnets may be, and it certainly represents expericnce 
of a personal and painful kind, it always seems to us to be a 
kiud of snobbery to drag Southampton into the story at all 
and insist on him (or, failing him, at any rate the Earl of 
Pembroke) as the subject of the Sonnets. 

An Image of Shakespeare, however, in spite of its libel on 
Shakespeare as being a man who would cat any amount of 
dirt, not for love, but for his respect for the pecrage, “ with 


his intern the outward honouring ”’—-or perhaps because | 


of this Victorian heresy—is likely to be very popular among 
the bulk of Shakesperrean students, who expect the 
established idea of Shakespeare to be continually repeated 
with only slight variations, whether that idea be flattering or 
not to Shakespeare’s memory. 


But Mr. Hookham has done a real service to Shake- ! 





———__—___.., 


THINGS SEEN IN _ RUSSIA.* 


Marooned in Moscow is one of those books which belong to 
a very small and unfortunate class. They are books Whose 
publication is forestalled by the publicity achieved by theiy 
authors. The consequence is that the critics find it impossible 
to read them with an unbiased mind and are influenced py 
all the inferences, true and false, which have been previously 
supplied by events and gossip. Mrs. Harrison has been 
accused of treacherous conduct while in Russia. The Soviet 
authorities, in a published communication to the Americap 
Press, announced that she was arrested by them as a spy 

. . ° . > ad 
soon after her arrival in Russia in the carly part of 1929: 
that she confessed everything and was released on consenting 
to serve the Soviet as a spy and informer en British and 
Americans in Russia. She has not apparently attempted to 
clear herself of this stigma. In the meantime, her book has 
appeared, and throws no light on the unpleasant problem, 
It is written in what is apparently an unprejudiced spirit, 
and succeeds in fostering an appearance of straightforwardness, 
The result is that the wonderful Russian people live in her 
pages, with all their charm, their attractive yct fatal im- 
practicalness, their mingling of the squalid with the beautiful, 
the sordid with the ideal, most often found in a mystical 
people. We see their struggle to evolve economic serenity 
and a mental culture out of the chaos created by the War, 
the Revolution, and the ostracism by the Allies. ‘To read 
the following account of an attempt to establish a new school 
almost in the front line during the struggle with the Poles 
is enough to silence our uncomprehending Western criticism. 
We see humanity in its highest form struggling towards the 
common goal of all civilized peoples :— 

“The schoolmaster was teaching a class in geometry when } 
came in. He had only two textbooks. He was an elderly man 
who had formerly taught in one of the gymnasia. All his life hx 
had had theories about education which he had never been allowed 
to put into practice, and here he was in this out of the way place, 
within range of the Polish guns, carrying out his life’s ambition 
with next to nothing in the way of equipment. He had planned 
for his pupils an up-to-date course, corresponding to that in ou 
high schools, including medern languages, book-keeping, scientific 
and agricultural courses. His attitude towards the Soviet Gover- 
ment was purely non-political, but I think it was rather favourable 
than otherwise. While in Krupki I had an opportunity of sceing 
one of the Red Army schools for illiterates. These schools are 
splendidly organized. There is a school for every 250 men through- 
out the entire Red Army. Attendance is compulsory, and by an 
intensive system of teaching, illiterates ure taught to read and to 
write a fairly legible hand in six weeks. In one class which I saw 
the teacher distributed a number of cardboard letters among the 
pupils, then formed with the letters which he had retained a word 
of one syllable. After all had taken a good look at it, he swept the 
letters into a pile in the centre of the table, and then a race started 
among the pupils to form the word from memory, the man who 
made it first and correctly winning the game. They were as keen 
about it as children: a seore was kept, and there was hot rivalry 
among them to sce who would come out ahead at the cud of the 
lesson.” 

Onc after another Mrs. Harrison’s passing comments drive 
home the lesson that premature judgment, founded on 
politically vicious Press reports, is an evil and shameful menace 
to that true understanding between nations which alone can 
lay the foundation of a happy and recivilized Europe. Let 
us recall the tales of the nationalization of women and 
compare them with these extracts, which picture a social 
sense and a respect between the sexes familiar to us in 
England :— 

“I talked to several girls as well as parenis in Krupki and other 
towns in the army zone, and I never heard of an instance of a woman 
being outraged by Red Army men. The relation between the men 
and the girls was one of comradeship and absolute equality. ‘There 
were many army weddings, both civil and religious. 

Women are encouraged to go to all political mectings, and to 
work in conjunction with and on equal footing with men. ‘There 
is no feminism in Russia; there are no laws, disadvantages, or 
disabilities operating against women.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s description of a train journey, when she 
spent three days and two nights in a box car with six foresters, 
needs no comment. 

“ At both ends of the car were wide board shelves covered with 
clean hay, on which we slept, five on a side. We did all our cooking 
on a stove in the centre. The toilet arrangements consisted of 4 
tin bucket and a dipper. In the morning when I washed my face 
and hands I followed the example of the others, leaning out of the 
door of the car and cupping my hands while one of the ‘ comrades 
poured in water, with which I splashed my face. After supper 
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in the evening we sat around the stove, told stories, and the soldiers 
sang Russian songs for us by the hour to the accompaniment of a 
balalaika with one string missing.” 

There is a darker side, however; the tale of disease, and 
the valiant struggles of the Government, aided by the Friends, 
to equip the hospitals to combat typhus and to organize 
food supply and welfare for the children of the nation. How 
terrible is the struggle! “The death-rate among doctors 
in Russia during the past three years has been nearly 40 per 
cent.” Such sentences as that are indictments of all opposition, 
of all political aims that have for motive anything other 
ihan the desire to ameliorate man’s struggle for life on this 
uneasy planet, 





THE FAIRY QUESTION.* 


Sm Artuur Conan Doyix’s book on the Fairy Question 
raises once again, very interestingly, the problem of 
evidence—what is evidence and what is not, what is 
scepticism and what is credulity. 

The subject of the book is the Cottingley photographs 
and all the evidence in connexion with them. The facts, 
or reported facts, are these. In 1917 two girls, sixteen 
and ten years of age, took two photographs, one in summer 
and the other in carly autumn, of certain fairies with 
whom they were in the habit of associating. Subsequently, 
at the instigation of Mr. E. L. Gardner, Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Theosophical Socicty 
(England), the girls took other photos of fairies. Certain 
photographic specialists have examined the photographs 
and pronounce them to be genuine,-and the whole matter 
has been carefully investigated by Mr. Gardner. Of 
the fruit of these investigations, and his own and Mr. 
Gardner’s views on them, together with additional fairy 
experiences collected by Sir Arthur from several persons, 
the present book consists. 

The Fairy Question is situated, as regards the extremes 
of scepticism and credulity, in a position very different 
from that of Spiritualism, for instance. In the case of 
Spiritualism the majority is divided into two camps— 
one with a strong antipathy to the subject, whose 
scepticism in many cases amounts to little more than a 
deliberate self-defence, a refusal to recognize anything so 
distasteful as conceivably true; and a rival company ‘ who 
actually prefer to believe,” as Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote 
years ago (we quote him from memory and doubtless very 
inaccurately), “that the knocking on the table is the 
spirit of their deceased grandmother rather than that it 
is my knee against the table-leg as it gencrally is on 
these occasions.” 

But in the case of the Fairies scepticism is less likely to 
be prejudiced because, while there are many people who 
would be horrified to learn that ghosts and spirits actually 
existed, there can be few or none who would not be delighted 
to welcome the arrival of real fairies. In the present 
case, therefore, we think that Sir Arthur is unduly impatient 
with disbelievers. After all, Reason (in the broadest and 
noblest sense) is Man’s most precious possession, and if 
scepticism is evil and warping to the mind, credulity is 
no less so. Personally, we have every inclination to 
believe: many of the descriptions of fairics and _ their 
delightful goings-on, which Sir Arthur has collected from 
people who declare themselves to be cye-witnesses, are 
entrancing and we can imagine few things more delicious 
than to share their experiences. But---and the but is 
a big one—before we can honestly call ourselves believers we 
must have a much sounder structure of evidence than is 
presented in the present case. There are three weak 
places in Sir Arthur’s structure. The first is that he has 
not conclusively proved, though he has brought forward 
much circumstantial evidence in support of it, that the 
photos of the fairies were not fakcd—faked not in the sense 
that the plates or prints were tampered with but in the 
sense that synthetic fairies, fairy dolls or what not, may 
have heen ingeniously disposed among the vegetation. 
We freely admit that the children who could produce 
such fakes would be very remarkable children, but then 
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the world, in point of fact, is full not only of very, but of 
very, very remarkable children. 

The second point not proved is that all the fairy experi- 
ences recorded were not purely subjective experiences. 
That such experiences may affect more than one individwal 
at once is fairly well established, so that the fact that the 
two girls simultaneously saw the fairies and later a third 
person as well, who carefully checked the apparitions 
described by the girls with what he himself saw at the same 
time, does not dispose of the possibility of subjectivity. 

A third flaw in the evidence is that on no occasion was 
a third party present when the girls took the photographs. 
The book ends with a chapter on “'The Theosophic View 
of Fairies,” by Mr. E. L. Gardner, which, to the uninitiated, 
is perhaps the most unconvincing part of the book, though 
read as a fairy story it is delightful. “ For the present,” 
concludes Sir Arthur, 

“while more evidence will be welcome, there is enough already 
available to convince any reasonable man that the matter is 
not one which can be readily dismissed, but that a case actually 
exists which up to now has not been skaken in the least degree 
by any of the criticism directed against it.” 

While we cannot agree with the latter half of this state- 
ment, we can at least subscribe to the first: Meanwhile, 
we wish Sir Arthur and Mr. Gardner the best of luck. 
If they succeed in establishing the objective reality ol 
the fairy we shall be unrestrainedly delighted, but, we 
fell compelled to add, we shall also be very much surprised. 





ALBERT BALLIN.* 

Tue Late Here ALBert BALLIN was one of the great German 
industrial magnates. While the Kaiser was hatching «a 
scheme of world-domination and “ breathing it forth in 
fleets,” as George Meredith once said, Ballin was addvessiny 
himself peacefully but with real enterprise and acumen to th 
development of the German Mercantile Marine. He began 
as an organizer of conducted tours by sea and he ended as the 
controlling brain of the greatest of German steamship lines. 
The biography of such a man was bound to be interesting 
from the point of view of what he did in his business and how 
he did it, but we want to deal here only with his intervention 
in Anglo-German relations. 

Preciscly because he was a man of business Ballin was a 
believer in peace. By temperament he liked it, and he 
believed that as a matter of politics it was possible to preserve 
it. His chief principle of action was that it was alway- 
possible to agree with one’s adversary. He did not regard a 
trade rival as necessarily an enemy. Both of them, he saw, 
might be building up the same idea in men’s minds, and if 
that idea *‘ took hold” both would profit by it, though all 
the time superficial observers might have thought that ther: 
had been a destructive competition. When Ballin applied 
himself to politics he inevitably imported into them bis 
business ideas. He wanted a permanent peace with Great 
Britain. 

The connecting link between Ballin and British statesmen 
was Sir Ernest Cassel. The minds of Ballin and Cassel leaped 
together. Ballin formed a high estimate of Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
integrity and ability. So far as business was concerned lx 
was, of course, right. But if he had been able to see further 
into British politics he would have chosen some other mediun 
for communicating with headquarters in England. ‘The effect 
of Sir Ernest Cassel’s work, honestly though it was intended, 
was on the whole rather to encourage the Germans to go 01! 
conspiring for the downfall of Great Britain. Sir Ernest Cassc! 
believed that British trade was declining. He attributed 
that decline to Free Trade. He was a strong Tariff Reformer, 
and he informed Ballin that Tariff Reform was bound to come. 
Imagine what the effect of that must have been upon the 
Kaiser and the German Government. No doubt they said: 
** If Great Britain is going downhill we have only got to wait « 
little longer and build a few more ships, and we shall conquer. 
If Great Britain, however, saves her trade by means of tariffs 
we shall then have against us British ships plus British 
tariffs. In any case, therefore, we must steadily increase our 
High Sea Fleet.” 


* Albert Ballin. By Bernhard Huldermann, Translated irom the German by 
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We cannot follow in detail the meetings and the corre- 
spondence between Ballin and Cassel. Enough to say that 
Germany did not want peace unless she could regard it as 
compatible with her own domination of Europe. There were 
various changes, chances and vicissitudes—the Daily Telegraph 
interview, the attempts of Mr. Churchill to bring about “a 
naval holiday,” and finally the visit of Lord Haldane to 
Berlin. Of course, Ballin while trying to influence Great 
Britain through Cassel was also continually working upon the 
feelings of his own people. But he suffered one disappoint- 
ment after another. The Junkers and the militaristic bureau- 
crats were too strong for him. All that he could rely upon as 
an ally in resisting the poisonous doctrines that were poured 
into the ear of the Kaiser was the Kaiser’s genuine pride in 
the rise of the German Mercantile Marine under the wand of 
Ballin himself. 

The culminating disappointment came when war was 
declared, but even then Ballin was not quite defeated. He 
set to work to try to bring about as early a peace as possible. 
Ile did what he could to discountenance and prevent unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. His foresight did not desert him. 
In September, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George believed that 
Lord Haig was uselessly sacrificing hundreds of thousands of 
lives Ballin already foresaw the end. He wrote :— 

“I recently met some Austrian gentlemen in Berlin. They are 
completely apathetic ; they have lost all interest in the future, 
nnd they themselves suggest that Germany should no longer permit 
Austria to have a voice in the conduct of affairs. Her food supply 
will only last until March Ist. After that date she will depend on 
Hungary and ourselves for her food. She fears that she is not likely 


to get much, if anything, from Hungary; on the other hand, she 
feels sure that we are compelled for our own sake to save her from 


‘amine, Constantinople, too, has only supplics for a few more 
weeks, With us at home the paraffin question is becoming very 
serious. In country districts it may be possible to tell people to 


go to bed at curfew time, but the working population of our large 
cities will never consent to dispense with artificial light. Serious 
riots have already taken place in connexion with the fat shortage. 
1am afraid that Great Britain is trying to bring about such a change 
jn the situation as will cnable her shortly to tell the small neutral 
countries that no one in Europe will be permitted any longer to 
remain neutral, and that they must make up their minds to enter 
one or the other of the two big syndicates. You see nothing I can 
write to you has even a semblance of comfort in it. I regard the 
future with the utmost apprehension.” 

It is only just to give eredit where credit is due, and Ballin 
was not the only German who resisted the crimes and insanity 
of his Government. Justice has not yet been done to Count 
Metternich, who was German Ambassador in London during 
the negotiations for a reduction in shipbuilding. ‘The German 
Government were past-masters at appointing the type of man 
who would lull suspicions in the country to which he was 
necredited. Count Metternich seems to have sincerely 
believed that his Government would play fair. Le was as 
much deceived as Count Lichnowsky, his successor as German 
Ambassador in London, who had such a tragic awakening 
when Germany insisted upon war and the whole structure of 
his friendly dreams fell about his ears with a crash. Ballin’s 
biographer writes of Count Metternich :— 

“Tle had always expressed his conviction that a war between 
Germany and a Franco-Russian coalition would find Great Britain 
on the side of Germany’s opponents, and his resignation—which, 
us usual, was explained by the state of his healtii—was really due 
to a report of his in which he stated it as his opinion that a con- 
tinuation of German armaments would lead to war with Great 
Britain no later than 1915. It is alleged that the Kaiser added a 
very ‘ungracious’ marginal note to this report. Consequently 
the Ambassador, who was a man of very independent character, 
did the only thing he could consistently do and resigned his office.” 





THE LAND OF THE WAHHABIS.* 


Tc was almost inevitable that British patronage of the Wahhabi 
Kingdom should develop into an important “ side-show ” 
of the War, since the very existence of the kingdom was a 
protest against Turkish rule in Arabia. The present ruler 
of the realm, Ibn Saud, whose beld and enterprising action 
had suceceded in reviving something of the remembered 
prestige of days when the Wahhabi sect had actually suc- 
eceded in capturing Mecca, only to fall before the armies 
of the great Mohamet Ali, attacked and defeated the 
Turks in the early days of 1914. Mr. Philby’s mission 





to the country, which left Bagdad in the autumn of 
1917, was directed by a desire to take advantage of 
the Arab hatred of the new enemy of the British Empire. 
The policy of the British Government, as the author tells ys 
“ aimed at a threefold object : firstly, the cultivation of friendly 
relations between the various Arab states which had adhered 
to the Allied cause ; secondly, the efficient prosecution of the 
blockade of enemy territory on the Arab side ; and lastly, the 
utilization of the military resources of the friendly "Arab 
states in the direction most convenient in each case.” As to 
the prosecution of the second object, Mr. Philby says enough 
from time to time to render us doubtful how far the Arabs 
were valuable Allies in such a connexion. The first and third 
aims of British policy in Arabia were to a very great extent 
frustrated by the natural incapacity of the Arab tribes to 
temper their independent spirits with any alloy of co-operation, 
and the more cynically-minded may, perhaps, suspect that 
the net result of our operations may prove to be the saddling 
of the British Empire, together with an increase of attendant 
international complications, with a problem which, on the 
whole, the Turks were more fitted to discharge. However 
that may be, Mr. Philby’s readers will hardly complain because 
he had better opportunities as an explorer than as a diplomatic 
agent. In the course of his mission he traversed Arabia from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, spending a considerable time 
at Riyadh, the Wahhabi capital, of which he gives us an 
interesting and lively picture. The home of a dreary sect of 
fanatics, Riyadh is obviously covered with a pall of ascetic 
gloom, black and heavy, even for the generally unlovely 
religiosity of Islam. His picture of the capital at prayer is 
memorable. ‘ At the first sound of the Muadhdhin’s cry the 
shops are closed down, the crowd vanishes to perform its 
ablutions and the proctors prowl through the empty streets ; 
in a moment the streets are filled again with people decorously 
stalking with downcast eyes towards the mosques, and there- 
after the silence is broken only by the deep responses of a 
dozen congregations.” Before leaving Arabia Mr. Philby 
was able to carry out a purely exploratory expedition to the 
distance of something like 500 miles to the south of Riyadh, 
as far as the town of Dam. Much of the country he traversed 
Was previously unknown to Europeans, and as regards part of 
it which the Jesuit traveller Palgrave professed to have 
visited, the writer tells us things which considerably shake the 
eredit of that garrulous adventurer. The many excellent 
photographs with which the book is_ illustrated make 
the reader regret all the more that towards the end of his 
wanderings the author ran out of films. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF GOLF.* 


In this fascinating little volume, Mr. Bernard Darwin deals 
with the philosophy of golf rather than the technicalities of 
the game. To those who have not learnt to appreciate Mr. 
Darwin in the Times, the book will come as a special treat, for 
it is a collection of the essays he has written for that paper 
during the last few years. 

The author has a delightfully easy style, a keen sense of 
humour, and a supreme knowledge of golf and golfers. The 
chapter on ** the happy golfer” describes the eccentricities of 
a gentleman called Jones, who is capable of playing faultless 
golf, but is so prone to the common fiuff that among his 
intimates that particular shot is always named after him- 
** It is no uncommon event for him to hit a magnificent drive 
to within a mashie shot of the green, and then play two or 
three short sharp ‘ Joneses’ before he reaches it. When he 
does reach it, he will probably hole a very long putt, and so 
add one more to his irritating qualities by getting a half 
after all.” 

Ilistory relates that once for a single supreme round he 
did himself full justice with all his clubs at onee—and thew 
relapsed placidly into his old condition. Exasperating to his 
opponents, Jones remains “the happy golfer”; ‘ he does 
not know whence the inspiration came, nor why it 
went away again, and—confound the fellow !-—he does 
not care.” 





* The Heart of Avabia, By i. St. J. B. Philby, C.1.0., LC.S, 2 vols. London: 
Constable, (63s. net.) ‘ 











+ as Friendly Round. By Lernard Darwin. London; Mills and Loon. |o% 
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To golfers, we commend the chapters entitled “In the 
Garden” and “Awful Warnings.” If they follow Mr. 
Darwin's excellent advice about iron shots, and try to 
cultivate the temperament of Jones, they will derive very 
much more value out of this little book than out of any of 
those more serious and bulky volumes, complete with compli- 
cated diagrams, with which we have been deluged of late. 

The description of the cross-winds is particularly happy : 
“There is nothing honest and straightforward about them, 
and there is a good deal of the bully and the snob, Thus they 
oppress most cruelly the poor player who has not strength or 
skill enough to resist them, but, when they meet a really fine 
player, they become his allies.’ And, to unscrupulous players 
like ourselves, the chapter on “ Innocent Propaganda” will 
make a special appeal. 


“*You’re not hitting them quite so far as you used to,’ says the 
villain, with an impish air of sympathy, to his opponent, who is 
driving well. ‘ Well, it’s funny you should say that,’ replies the 
victim, ‘I thought, if anything, I was getting a little further,’ and 
proceeds to tie himself into vehement and complicated knots. ‘ It 
is a recorded fact,’ says the author, ‘that an amateur, whose fame 
js monumental, was once rendered impotent for a whole round by 
being asked to demonstrate his rather peculiar method of gripping 
the club.’ ” 





This morning the present revicwer asked his opponent 
whether he looked at the ball or the hole when putting, and 
won by 6 and 5. Our only grievance is that the book is too 
short. Mr. Darwin has no grievances at all, except against 
the man who gave up golf for gardening. ‘* Here is a man,” 
he exclaims, “* who lives within half an hour of a champion- 
ship course, and deliberately elects to dig up cabbages. May 
his garden rot, and may old ladies beat him at Badminton!” 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL.* 


Ir is a difficult task to see through Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
naive records of her life the qualities that made her unapproach- 
In the account of her childhood we 
have something to build on: there is a plain picture of a rebel- 
lious, imaginative, red-haired, warm-hearted girl. We can 
follow sympathetically, too, the labours and troubles of her 
early career. It must have been discouraging to be greeted 
when she first took to the stage with this letter from an old 
friend: ‘* Poor, unfortunate child, may God help you, if, 
as you say, the die for evil is cast. I can only pray, as the 
only chance to save you, that you make too decided a failure 
ever to try again. Good God, how could you think I could 
write and wish you success ? How thankful I feel that it 
was not with me that you took the wrong turning. ... I 
told Charley you had some secret plan in view of * exquisite 
joy. I said, almost with bated breath, ‘Is it the stage—an 
actress ?’ Ife looked grave, and said I had no right to imagine 
such a thing. Beatrice was frivolous, but he knew you better 
than that your nature would ever let you sink to that, so low. 
».. May your health never break down (or who knows ? 
that might be the best thing).’ It must have been heart- 
breaking to play in her first important engagement with her baby 
son ill, under the stress of her fears to forget her part, and to 
hear Sir George Alexander murmur, “ The woman’s drunk.” 
a repetition of the facts of 


ably great in her art. 


But after this we have mainly 
her life—rehearsal, performance, and adulation. We see an 
affectionate mother, a gencrous woman, and a hard worker 
in her profession. But the subtlety, the power, the per- 
suasiveness, the tension of mind, that we know werc hers ? 
Mrs. Campbell has not the facility in writing to sct these 
before us. 

Even from the letters that notable men have written to 
her we gather little of her personality. Most of them are too 
much occupied in paying her sincere, merited, and vague 
compliments ; Mr. Yeats is away among his esoteric theories ; 
Sir James Barrie is exploiting the immaterial whimsicality 
of the good letter-writer. Only in the clean, clear, magni- 
ficently posturing honesty of Mr. Bernard Shaw do we find 
a real and adorable Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Twenty-five 
pages of his letters are given: they are an overwhelming 
evidence of the genius of both. 

Rania erminnias ae 


* My Life and Some Letters, By Mrs. Patrick Campbell. London: 
and Co. (24s. net.) 
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DECORATION.* 

In his sane and suggestive little book, Simple Schemes for 
Decoration, Mr. John Gloag yery properly recognizes thet 
‘decoration *’ is more than skin deep, and that proportions 
and mouldings are even more important and more difficult 
to contrive successfully than mere surface colouring. He 
considers fireplaces, doors, windows, fitments and fittings 
generally, and there are a few neat sketches showing simple 
but well-chosen examples of various periods—we wish there 
had been more of them. Mr. Gloag is himself a little 
fierce about the fierceness of “‘ modern” colour schemes, and 
is all for ‘* sweetness and light.” It is obvious that the book 
is chiefly intended for those of moderate means inhabiting 
modern, ready-made houses, and some uscful advice is 
offered to those who would * disinfect ” their villa-residence 
from the peculiar taint of the jerry-builder. 

We shiver a little apprehensively at proposals for a 
bean overmantel,’ and we wonder whether the ordinary 
amateur would really produce very acceptable transformations, 
as the author lightheartedly suggests, even with the help of 
his book; but, on the whole, common sense, moderation 
and quiet scemliness hold bland and uninterrupted sway. 
Good architects will learn nothing from the book—indeed, we 
suspect that the author bas communed with at least one such 
—but the many bad architects, and the still more numerous 
persons who want pleasanter houses than have been provided 
for them, will do well to read and act upon Mr. Gloag’s very 
sensible advice. 


* Jaco- 





POETS AND POETRY. 
ee 
LAST POEMS. 
I suppose that we have all of us—as we handled at last some 
long-expected volume—wondered about all the different im- 
pacts that this very book will be causing in a dozen dissimilar 
situations. If it is a book of poetry, the end of such a train 
of speculation is often the thought that these impacts will, 
alas ! be undeservedly few and languid. But when the author 
of A Shropshire Lad breaks his silence of twenty years the 
“use is altered. Mr. A. E. Uousman is that rare being, a 
poet witha public. Indeed, his one chance of being misjudged 
may be that he is too popular. I think not a few people 
who did not come under the influence of A Skropshire Lad 


when it appeared have been put off by hearing Bredon 
Hill sect to musie and sung in drawing-rooms in an 
orgy of sentimentality. Every rhythm is altered, every 


meaning falsified. But a single glance at the book itself or 
at Last Poems will put right that misconception in any mind 
which had perceived and resented the tame version. 

What was the peculiar quality in Mr. Housman’s first 
which gained it popularity and exposed it to dis- 
tortion? A Shropshire Lad was a small volume of poems 
ostensibly about the country, about country things and country 
people. The poems were short—* terse” is the word ob- 
viously applicable ; they displayed some annoying mannerisms. 


collection 
a 


An almost cestatie love of beauty was to be found 
in them, a peculiar musical quality, also a definite 
and conscious limitation of form and theme. But these 


qualities were only adjuncis. The whole point of the book 
was its poignant tone of realistic stoicism. Mere was the 
quality that gave it flavour, a taste as strange and as indi- 
vidual as that of a quince. The character of the book was 
such that its great popularity implied in a large number of 
people assent tc its attitude towards life. 

Whatever is the particular quality or opinion in the reader 
which responds to Mr. Housman’s touch, it would seem to be 


present—indeed, to make itself very actively felt—in a great 
number of his countrymen. There is somewhere in us @ 
string that he can make sound him back his own note. Take 
the following poem, No. IX. in the present book :— 
“'The chestnut casts his flambeaux, and the flowers 
Stream from the hawthora on the wind away, 
The doors clap to, the pane is blind with showers, 
Pass me the can, lad; there’s an end of May. 
* Simple Schemes for Decoration. By John Gloag. London: Duckworth and Ca 
[7s. 6d.j 


+ Last Poems, By A. E. Housman. Loudon: Grant Richards, [5s.] 
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There’s one spoilt Spring to scant our moral lot, 
One season ruined of our little store. 

May will be fine next year as like as not: 
Oh ay, but then we shall be twenty-four. 
. . . . . . ' 
It is in truth iniquity on high 

To cheat. our sentenced souls of “—— they crave, 
And mar the merriment as you and I 

Fare on our long fool’s errand to the grave. 
Tniquity it is; but pass the can. 

My lad, no pair of kings our mothers: bore’; 

Our only portion is the estate of man: 

We want the moon, but we shall get no more, 


The troubles of our proud and an dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 
Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale.” 
That would be a poem perhaps not impossible of compre- 
hension for a Frenchman, a Chinaman, or an Italian of taste, 
but we do not get the full flavour of that poem unless we read 
with it. the next--No. X.—which concerns the various 
anaesthetics in whose clouds man_ hides himself—love, 
combativeness, drink, and good fellowship. Still more 
necessary is No. XI., whose homely note completes and 
correlates its predecessors :— 
“Yonder see the morning blink : 
The sun is up, and up must I, 
To wash and dress and eat and drink 
And look at things and talk and think 
And work, and God knows why. 


Ch often have I washed and dressed 
And what’s to show for all my pain ? 
Let me lie abed and rest : 
‘Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 
And all’s to do again.” 
We read it aloud. Do you not feel the polite silence with 
which the Frenchman, the Chinaman and the Italian await 
our explanation ? It will not do! English weather, English 
ale, and an English trouble ! We shut the book up and hurry 
away with it clutched the closer for their incomprehension, 
avoiding the quotation from Marcus Aurelius with which the 
civil Italian endeavours to meet us halfway,and only cheereda 
little by the Frenchman’s quotation from Benjamin Constant : 
“La poésie n’existe jamais en France que comme véhicule 
ou comme moyen. II n’y a pas ce vague, cet abandon a des 
sensations non réfléchies, ces descriptions si naturelles, telle- 
ment commandées par limpression que l’auteur ne parait 
pas s’apercevoir qu'il décrit.” 

“ These descriptions—so natural that the author no longer 
seems aware that he describes.” Hardly perhaps that he writes 
—that is the impression that Mr. A. E. Housman’s work 
probably gives to the unsophisticated reader. In almost 
each of the forty-one poems in this book he has achieved 
that complete fusion of rhythm, sound and sense which 
characterize a perfect work of art. 

Has the significance of A Shropshire Lad’s popularity ever 
struck the governors and critics of the English, I wonder ? 
Will they notice—or, if they notice, understand—the sale 
tigures of Last Poems (they are sure to be extraordinary for a 
book of lyrics)? Will any of the new candidates for Parlia- 
ment who are even now polishing up their knowledge of 
human nature remember the spirit of certain trench songs 
and hymn-tune verses—* I want to go home ” and “* Raining, 
raining, raining,” for instance? They were Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man with more humour and less art in the irony. Disenchant- 
ment, one of the most popular of War books, tells the same 
story, though here the mood is a little different. Mr. 
A. E. Housman and the “ P.B.I.,” the ultimate private 
soldier, had far less original enchantment than Mr. Montague. 
He arraigns the sergeant-major, or at most the “ red-hats ” 
or the Cabinet. Mr. Housman questions and condemns a 
whole world that he did not make, a world to which he is 
bound by no implicit bargain, a world whose framer he does 
not fear to reproach—* Oh, Thou who didst with pitfall and 
with gin . . .” ‘“ The book is then,” the reader may ask, 
““a cross between Omar Khayyam and Mr. Montague’s study 
of the War with Germany ?” It is nothing of the sort. The 
book is a collection of lyrics. 


“The sigh that heaves the grasses 
Whence thou wilt never rise, 
Is of the air that passes 
And knows not if it sighs. 
The diamond tears adorning 
Thy low mound on the lea, 
Those are the tears of morning, 
That weeps, but not for thee.” 
A. Witirams-E: tis. 
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FICTION. 


ee 
GENEVRA’S MONEY.* 


In Genevra’s Money Mr. E. V. Lucas has given us a handful 
of very small change scarcely worth the counting, and he 
must not expect our gratitude. Mr. Lucas has a reputation 
and a public, but neither will stand the sort of careless disdain 
that proffers the unconsidered contents of the petty-cash 
drawer when we all know that he has a well-filled safe to draw 
upon if he would give himself the trouble of going to it. At 
least we pay him the compliment of believing that he has such 
a safe, and that he has perhaps only temporarily mislaid the 
key. The story, such as it is, is related in the first person by 
Genevra’s mild, middle-aged and sentimental widower, who 
sets out on a tour of the lamented’s nephews and nieces with 
a view to determining which, if any of them, is worthy to 
receive a benefaction under her will that has been left to 
his discretion. 

We get a little foreign travel, a little talk on old pictures 
and new manners, and sketches of some rather shadowy 
children. We are given to understand that they found the 
narrator amusing, which makes us think more highly of the 
modern child’s tact and good manners. Still, Cavanagh 
Beckett—** Uncle Cav ’’—the narrator, did do one really 
noble action that would endear the most tiresome of uncles to 
the most critical of nephews. He caused an obsolete G.W.R. 
wagon-lit to be secretly placed in a Berkshire wood as a gift 
and surprise to a large family of young nephews and nieces 
“for their very own.” ‘The publishers announce that “ the 
demand is already great and the book will be a brilliant 
success.” Our theory to account for this is that the * under 
14” nephew class has got wind of the sleeping-coach idea and 
is buying the book wholesale for pre-Christmas distribution 
to its uncles. 





BEWILDERMENT.?+ 


Miss EvEtYN Scort’s novel suffers in immediate appeal from 
the fact that it deals only with neurotics ; with people whom 
our pride prevents us from believing in any way like ourselves. 
With one carefully studied neurotic we can in time feel 
sympathy ; but we need an assurance that our own conduct 
is really the normal and sane conduct and that to extend 
pity to these unfortunates is an act of admitted graciousness. 
Miss Scott’s world is a new Heartbreak House; every 
character is emotionally hungry and can find no satisfaction ; 
every character is beaten by life and does not know where to 
look for a sedative to his morbid sense of frustration. Even 
poor May, a child of fifteen, symbol to her elders of incon- 
siderate youth, is ashamed of herself, her thin legs and her 
muddled passions ; she half loves, half hates her acquaintances 
and half loves, half hates herself. There is no suggestion in 
the book that sensitive men can be competent against the 
world’s troubles ; and the story ends upon a desperate and 
delightfully sophisticated makeshift: ‘* Unacknowledged, 
each kept a pain which the other could not heal. Each pitied 
the other’s illusion, and was steadied by it into gentleness.” 
The scheme of the novel thus prevents contrast and 
inclusiveness ; but in minor profundities and precisions Miss 
Scott has an extraordinarily neat and searching intelligence. 
Again and again she discriminates with a care and subtlety 
that may well set the reader shivering with pleasure. She 
says, for example, of a deceived husband, * In his heart he 
knew that Dudley was her only lover, but he was jealous of 
his right to suspect that it was otherwise. It made him cruel 
toward her when he realized how seldom it occurred to het 
that he might disbelieve what she said.”” There is a serenity 
and depth in Miss Scott’s style that softens the eccentricities 
of her characters: her book is “ steadied into gentleness.” 





The Cloak of Gold. By John Hastings Turner. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Cloak of Gold is the romantic 
illusion under shelter of which we enter into marriage; at 
first we feel warm and happy, but with the passage of years 





* Generra’s Money. By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d.] 
t Bewilderment. By Evelyn Scott. Londou: Duckworth. [7s. 6d. net.] 
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the cloak becomes threadbare, and at last we are left naked to 
the winds of despair and disillusion. The younger generation, 
Mr. Turner thinks, to escape this tragedy, now frequently 
attempt to harden themselves beforehand, attempt to make 
their love self-sufficient and independent, in his own words, 
“as strong and unbending as two steel bars.” But they, 
too, fail; some mutual protection, some relaxation from the 
rigours of the world, some surrender is needed: no one is 
firm enough to go through life in his own strength. The 
problem is wittily stated, and the characters are well devised 
to bring the situation to poignancy. The moral almost over- 
weights the story, and it is disconcerting to have a dea ex 
machina, an ideal and unsubstantial woman, dragged in to 
clear away the troubles of two of the married couples by 
her omniscience and volubility. Otherwise it is an interesting, 
honest and serious novel. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The_ Breaking-Point. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— 
Though we do not know if this novel has actually appeared 
in serial form, it has the ineradicable marks of such an origin. 
A recurrent state of irritation or suspense (a sort of seven- 
days’ fever), an alternation of homely and adventurous 
incident, the whole soused in a wash of antiseptic emotion, 
mark the high-water of narrative skill as it is at present 
most appreciated. But there is certainly a pleasure in seeing 
anything efficiently done, and this, like most of the importa- 
tions from America, is points ahead of our native product as 
regards workmanship. The Black Gang. By “ Sapper.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—‘‘ Sapper” is a 
master of the ‘thriller.’ The reader who cannot enjoy 
these new adventures of Bull-Dog Drummond is much to be 
pitied, for Youth is dead in him. But we wish Bull-Dog 
Drummond’s conversation was not so complete a guide to 
English slang as it is not spoken by well-bred young men. 
The Demon Wins: a Bad Start. By Nat Gould. (John 











Long. 2s. net.)—The library of a student of human nature 
is incomplete without one example of Mr. Nat Gould’s 
novel. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


GEOLOGY OF THE TERTIARY AND QUATERNARY 
PERIODS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PART OF PERU. 
By T. O. Bosworth. (Macmillan. 45s. net.)—There are not 
many parts of the world to-day which offer a virgin field to 
the geologist. Dr. Bosworth, however, was fortunate enough 
to discover such a tract in the desolate northern coast of 
Peru. He spent several years, between 1912 and 1918, in 
conducting an elaborate geological survey of this region. 
The results of his work are clearly set forth in this well-illus- 
trated volume, which is a valuable contribution to the 
regional geology of the world. The rocks are rich in fossils, 
and chapters on palaeontology have been contributed by 
Mr. Henry Woods, Dr. Herbert L. Hawkins, Dr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan and Dr. J. A. Cushman. Some of the rocks are 
also rich in oil, and in the last section of the book Dr. Bosworth 


gives a succinct description of the oil-fields in the provinces 


of Tumbes and Payta, which have yielded, up to the end of 
last year, about thirty-four million barrels—roughly, one 
three-hundredth part of the total production of petroleum 
in the world. 


DEBRETT’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK. Edited by 
Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. (Dean and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a new and promising work of reference. It begins 
with readable chapters by Sir Francis H. Green on the 
Guildhall, the Royal Exchange and the Mansion House, 
dating respectively from 1411, 1566 and 1739. A section 
follows with information, alphabetically arranged, on the 
chief institutions of the City. The longest afid most interest- 
ing article gives an account of all the Livery Companies, 
some of which are very little known to the general public— 
e.g., the Horners, who used to make drinking cups before 
glassware was invented; the Loriners, who make bridles, 
bits and spurs; and the Upholders, who represent dealers in 
second-hand goods. More than half the book is devoted to 





short biographies of City notabilities on the lines of Who's 
Who. The work conforms to the standard long associated 
with the name of Debrett. It is no doubt an oversight 
which has omitted Ranelagh from a list of clubs which 
includes Hurlingham and Roehampton. 


SIR JOSEPH ROBINSON’S STATEMENT ON THE DIS- 
CUSSIONS CONCERNING HIM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
has been issued in pamphlet form (St. Clement’s Press), 
and rambles over a good deal of ground. He is unfortu- 
nately precluded from dealing with the Randfontein judgment 
by the fact that he “‘ has not yet done with” it, but he tells 
us that he will have more to say at the proper time about 
the “conspiracy, corruption and perjured evidence which 
succeeded in imposing upon the court.” He makes the 
interesting statement that he spent something like £200,000 
in his “ endeavours to bring about conciliation” between 
the Boers and the Rhodes group after the Jameson Raid ; 
but he declares that the baronetcy which General Botha 
insisted on his accepting in 1908 “ did not cost him a single 
farthing.” He has much to say about “the mushroom 
Pecksniff lords’ (as they are called by a South African 
supporter) who had the temerity to attack him. But he 
throws no light on the offer of the peerage which the discussiov 
in the Lords led him respectfully to decline. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY HAND-LIST OF THE MUHAM- 
MADAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE. By 
Edward G. Browne. (Cambridge University Press. 42s. 
net.)—Professor Browne’s high reputation as an Orientalist 
makes it needless for us to do more than chronicle the appear- 
ance of this valuable continuation of the Hand-list which he 
published in 1900. This volume deals with 1,577 manuscripts 
in the Arabic character, about 800 of which have been 
acquired in the last twenty years by the Cambridge University 
Library, whilst the others lay uncatalogued in college libraries. 


FIRST STEPS TO RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Alleyniensis 
(W. D. Gibbon). (Mills and Boon. 4s. net.)—A very elemen- 
tary introduction to Rugby football, a sort of ** Field Service 
Regulations.” It has many illustrations and several diagrams, 
and though it contains little information that would not be 
the property of the average member of a good school fifteen, 
it should be useful to preparatory schoolboys who are playing 
Rugby for the first time,and might well find a place in the 
libraries of those schools that have abandoned Association 
football and have yet to found “ Rugger traditions.” 


ROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES. By Alfred 
Williams. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net.)—This book is a 
running stream of anecdotes, enlivened by very good dialect 
conversations about villagers, customs, places, and legends 
of those county borders round the ‘source of the Thames. It 
contains many quotations of folk-doggerel, and one extract 
from the books of the Churchwardens of Lechlade which is 
worth quoting here :— 


£s. d. 
1795.—Ye Bread for ye Communion .. ee eo D1 @O 
Ye Bottles of Wine oe oe oe oo 812 O 
Paid for Sparrows .. pik bi a oo O 7 & 
For casting the little bell and postage of aletter 1 6 0 
For 3 Pole Cats... oe we oe is SS © 
1797.—82 doz. Sparrows’ Heads .. ar - -- O18 8 
Beer for the Ringers a a i os am 
Coal for Man to clean Church Clock .. . FD 
1798.—For two Prayers for Victory over DutchFleet .. 0 2 O 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1800. 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. (Macmillan. 16s. net.)—Of 


many of our philosophers we can say with some measure 
of truth that the value of their researches varies inversely 
with their ability to express themselves in good English. 
Therefore it is not unreasonable to demand of those writers 
who make it their business to expound the philosophies of 
others, some particular ability in the art of expression. 
Mr. Arthur Kenyon Rogers amply fulfils this demand. 
His survey of English and American philosophy, in all its 
meanderings from the days of the Scottish intuitionists 
to Mr. George Santayana and Mr. Bertrand Russell, has 
all the clearness and distinction that could be asked of a 
critical study. The author’s opinions are never obtrusive, 
and although “‘ more empirical than the empiricists” his 
attitude even towards the rationalists is intensely judicial. 
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Mr. Rogers’ book, though accurate in detail, is by no 
means a history, but rather an estimate of all important 
philosophic ideas during the last century and a quarter. 
Nevertheless, philosophers, of consequence in their own day, 
but now of purely historical interest, are not neglected. 
We may instance Thomas Brown, the precocious young 
philosopher, who at the age of twenty published a capable 
criticism of Darwin's Zoonomia, who succeeded Dugald 
Stewart in the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, and 
who, on the threshold of a career of immense possibilities, 
suddenly faded away into a poet. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By B. L. K. Henderson, D.Litt. 
British Artists’ Series. (Philip Alan and Co. 5s. net.)— 
Dr. Henderson is worried about two things; what Romney 
would have become had he had an early artistic training, 
and why, in spite of the doubtful attitude of the critics, 
he is so extremely popular? The first question is unneces- 
sary, and the answer to the second is probably not more 








profound than ‘ Romney painted pretty women.” Dr. 
Ilendersor, however, writes a good biographical sketch. 
lA bl , Ist . ry rot ‘ Y v 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
—— 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Recent.—The Immortal Hour .. es e. 8.30 —2.30 
[Delightful music, good singing, Celtic drama.} 
EveRYMAN.— Mary Stuart os ee ee 8.15-—2.30 | 
{Mr. Drinkwater’s latest historical play.] 
IfaymMarker.—The Dover Road .. eo ee 8.30—2.30 
(Clean, wholesome, innocuous Mr. Milne.) 
Apewrut.— The Island King nie oe ee 8.15—2.15 
(W. H. Berry, the last of the great Victorians.} 
Tue Orv Vic.—Henry IV. Part If. 
Novy. 3rd, 6th 7.30 
Nov. 4th  .. 2.0 
MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
November 4th.—Wicmore Hari.—Mr. Sapellnikof.. 5.30 
[The Pianoforte Society sevemate a programme with Russian tendencies. | 
November 5th.—Souru Piace Insrrrure, Moorcatre 
Street, E.C. 2 _ ‘ -. 6.80 
[The only concerts in London both’ popular and good. Miss Murray 
Lambert and Mr. O'Connor Morris in Schumann's D minor Sonata 
end Handel's in £.) 
November 7th.—QvuEEN’s Ilaui.—Orchestral Concert 8.0 
(Conductor, Mr. Maurice Besiy. Two of Mr. Besly’s works are to be 
heard, but the real attraction is Miss Myra Hesa in Machmaninofs 
in C minor and the Enigma Variations. | 
November 8th.-—QuEEN’s Hauyi.—Philharmonic Choir 8.0 
[Bach's Mass in B minor.| 


November 10th.—Akrouran Tlatri.—Bach Concert 


[Mies Adila Faschiri will play in the Double Concerto in C minor and 
{the Concerto in E ne with string orchestra conducted by 
Mr. LBoult.) 


PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Grearorex GAaLLentes, 14 Grarron Srreer. 
[ Etchings, drawings and studies by Mr. Perey Smith 
and sincere. | 


Competent, 


Tue Frencu Gatitery, 120 Pann Mate. 
[Pictures by modern British and foreign artists. The bad pictures are 
counteracted by the good. 
Tue Fixe Arr Society, 148 New Bonn Strerr. 
[(1) Water-colours, mainly of London, by Mr. Barry Pittar. Not unpleasant. 
(2) Pastels and water-colours of Italy and France by Mr. Leonard Rich- 


mond. The old vision agreeably decked out 
Narionan Porrrarr Ganuery. 

An official lecturer has now been appointed on the same principle 
as at the other galleries. Lectures will be delivered every week- 
day except Saturday. The first lecture, each day at 2.15 p.m., is 
adapted for the young, and the second, at 3.15 p.m., for adults. A 
programme of the current week's subjects is posted at the entrance. 
he lectures are rather on the persons represented than on the 
value of the portraits aestheticaily, although this aspect will not 
be overlooked. 

The League of Arts Amateur Orchestra, which meets on 
Wednesday evenings at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 
S.W.1, has vacancies for good amateur players. A concert 
is to be given at Christmas. We need not say how well worth 


while is the work done by the League and how delightful is 
this opportunity of taking part in its activities. 
tions to the Secretary at the address above. 


Communica- 


Mustrative | 











| concerning Election results. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


KIDDY. 





ARTHUR W. 


a 


LABOUR AND THE ELECTIONS. 

[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sir,—Those who look to that once sensitive barometer — 
the Stock Exchange—for an indication of Election 
Result Probabilities will look in vain. Uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the Election is certainly reflected to 
some extent in diminished activity in public securities, 
but I am afraid it is the plain truth that dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of affairs, especially of the national 
finances, by successive Ministries over a prolonged period 
has bred something approaching to apathy in the City 
If, of course, there were 
prospect of a Labour Government the effect upon soa. 
ties would be immediate and serious, but while the terms 
of the Labour Manifesto are, in a sense, alarming, the very 
candour of its statements is regarded as rendering the 
chances of a Labour victory almost an impossibility, 
Indeed, the nearest expression of anxicty in the City 
concerning the matter is to be found in a few insurance 
transactions covering the risk of a Labour Government, 
the basis of insurance being about 4 per e>nt., while, 
according to the Times, fifteen guineas per cent. has been 
paid to provide for the payment of a total loss claim 
should a Coalition Government be formed by Independent 
Liberals and the Labour Party before about the middle 
of next February. 

* 


By 


* * * 


Because most of the economic errors and the evil 
consequences of the proposals of the Labour M wifesto if 
they were put into practice are sufliciently self-evident, 
it is unnecessary to comment upon them in detail. Two 


points, however, emerge which | suggest are of particular 


import at the present moment. When the Labour 
Leaders suggest that a feature of their programme would 
be a levy on Capital and the exemption of all incomes up 
to £250 from Income-tax, and, further, that indirect 
taxation should, so far as possible, be abolished, it is clear 
that those responsible for such proposals fail to recognize 
the fundamental necessity, namely, a reduction in the 
expenditure itself. So far from the situation being 
relieved, should present expenditure be met by a levy on 
Capital and a revision of taxation on the lines indicated 
it would actually be worsened. Funds required for 
reviving industry would go into unproductive Govern- 
ment expenditure and Labour itself would suffer, while 
the national Revenue would automatically decline and 
national bankruptcy would be in sight. Worst of all, the 
one and only hope of restricting national expenditure, 
namely, opposition by the Electorate, would be automatic- 
ally reduced to the vanishing point. For, if the great 
mass of the community were to escape taxation and it 
were to be heaped upon the few, national expenditure 
would jump up by leaps and bounds, because an extrava- 
gant Government would for some time to come be quite 
unrestrained by the foree of public protest. 
* * * a 

The other point which emerges from a consideration 
of the Labour Manifesto is one which Mr. Bonar Law's 
candidates will do well to remember. It is this. Unless 
expenditure is drastically reduced a kind of levy on 
‘apital must follow automatically. The King’s business 
must be carried on, and the national accounts must be 
balanced. For the past year or two, however, it has 
only been possible to do this by taxation on a basis which 
has exceeded the national income and has meant that 
many taxpayers have had to trench on capital resources, 
or have cven had to borrow. In other words, instant 
further economies are necessary to retain national solvency, 
and one of the reasons wliy (it is only one of the reasons) 
the City does not desire a Coalition is because it has been 
found well-nigh impossible for the national will in this 
matter of economy to make itself felt upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. Those who plead for a powerful 
Coalition urge the necessity of dealing with certain ills 
which they say are menacing the country. In this great 
menace of national extravagance, however, it is conte: ‘nded 
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that the Coalition which has just resigned office grossly 
abused that power, and that the economies of the past 
twelve months constituted but a deathbed repentance, 
inspired by the appalling spectre of unemployment and 
commercial distress, to say nothing of the imminence of a 
General Election.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artucr W. Kippy. 
The City, November 1st. 


a $9 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

At the time of writing markets are apprehending that 
underwriters of the Indian Loan for £20,000,000, the lists 
for which closed on Tuesday, may receive something like 
90 per cent. of the issue, the public response having been 
feeble. This is no doubt due, not only to the magnitude 
of the loan, but to the unfavourable conditions surround- 
ing its flotation, the political uncertainties checking 
fnancial business. I think, however, that there is 
perhaps another explanation which, if true, is worth 
recording as indicating the tendency of markets. For the 
moment the tendency still favours activity in securities of 
the second rank, and even of the semi-speculative descrip- 
tions, rather than the gilt-edged group. Not that any 
material set-back is expected in that direction, for the 
mere fact that on December Ist some 50 millions in 
Government dividends will be released suggests that 
reinvestments will prove a steadying influence. 

* * * * 

All the same, it looks as though during the next few 
weeks capital issues would, for the most part, be of a 
character offering a higher yield to the investor than that 
associated with British Funds and_ kindred stocks. 
Whether the Chilean loan will make its appearance before 
these remarks appear in print remains to be seen, but if 
and when it is issued, the disposition is to expect a yield 
in the neighbourhood of 7 per cent. Several other 
industrial flotations are also impending where the interest 
yields are fairly high, 

* * * 

If evidence were needed of one of the ill-effects produced, 
not by an actual levy on capital, but by the mere threat 
of the levy, it is surely furnished by recent events in 
Switzerland. The proposal for a capital levy in that 
country is at the present moment being submitted to the 
people by means of a referendum, and although it is 
thought that the idea will be rejected mere apprehensions 
have occasioned some millions of money to be transferred 
from Switzerland to other countries. Not only so, but 
the scant success which has attended certain recent 
municipal issues in Switzerland also testifies to the distrust 
which has been aroused by the mere prospect of a capital 
levy, while there appears to have been even a run on 
certain Swiss banks to withdraw small savings. 

* “ * * 

Considerable sympathy is felt in financial circles with 
the depositors in Sir Charles R. MeGrigor, Bart., and 
Company, the Army Agents, whose suspension was 
recently announced. It is already clear that the failure 
is a bad one in the sense of liquidation, probably yielding 
a small amount in the pound, and while the fact that the 
firm acted as army agents for the Government imposes 


no legal claim upon the Government, it is felt that none | 


the less the depositors have a claim for special considera- 
tion, inasmuch as those officers receiving their pay through 
one particular channel acting as agents for the Govern- 
ment would almost inevitably tend to keep their balances 
with that particular institution. 

7 * * * 

When it became known that the Postmaster-General 
had decided to accept commercial advertisements in 
the Post Office buildings, it may be doubted whether the 
business community imagined a development such as that 
which has occurred during the past week. There is no 
more important or busy depot in the City than the 
Threadneedle Street Post Office, practically the whole of 
Which is now taken up with an advertisement of one 
particular insurance company. The lower halves of the 
counter are adorned by panels in beautiful designs, while 
there are numerous large pictures on the walls all con- 
cerned with setting out the advantages to be derived 

(Continued on page 646.) 























Acting as 
EXECUTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


= 

l HE Lonpon City anp Miptanp Executor 

AND Trustee Company Lip. fulfils every 

function proper to Executors or Trustees, 

and in these capacities acts for individuals, 

companies, clubs, institutions and public 
bodies, etc. 








It affords the following important advantages : 
@, Security 

@, Continuity of Administration 

@, Accessibility 

@, Expert Advice 








@, Moderate Fees z 
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Particulars may be obtained from the Manager, 52 Cornhill, > 

London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City Pr 
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Established in 1833. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENCLAND 


Head Office: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
£8,878,041 | 
} 
| 
! 
1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. *° 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
undertaken. 


COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. | 
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AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD 
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through insuring with this company. It would be 
interesting to know what view is taken of the matter by 
other insurance institutions, and whether there will be 
protests leading to a modification of a kind of semi- 
monopoly of one building by a particular advertiser. 
On the other hand, there may be a rush on the part 
of various insurance, financial and commercial under- 
takings to secure all the available space in the leading 
offices throughout the country. 
* * * * 
The appointment of Sir Basil P. Blackett, the present 
Controller of Finance at the Treasury, as a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General of India, is a 
good one, although by the transference India will gain 
at the expense of the Home Government. The financial 
and currency position of India at the present time, how- 
ever, is one which calls for skilful and expert treatment, 
and it is because I believe that Sir Basil Blackett’s great 
abilities as a financial and currency expert are singularly 
free from the drawbacks attaching to the mere doctrinaire 
that I am glad to note the intention of dealing with 
India’s financial problems in the way that is implied by 
Sir Basil Blackett’s appointment. 
A. W. K. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Biomfield (J.), Anaesthetics in Practice and Theory, roy Svo (Heinemann) net 25/0 
Brown (1.), Nights and Days on the Gypsy Trail, 8vo.......... (Harpers) net 12/6 
Cairns (J. A. R.), The’Loom of the Law, 8vo.............- (Hutchinson) net 16,0 


Cambridge University Calendar for the Year, 1922-23, The, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/( 

Cresson (W. P.), The Holy Alliance, roy 8vo, boards (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/¢ 
Crowther (J. A.), Practical Physics, er 8vo ........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Daughter of Napoleon, A: Memoirs of Emilie De Pellapra, Comtesse De 

Brigode, Princess De Chimay, cr. 8VO ........0ccccceceees (Scribners) net 10/6 
Dickinson (Z. C.), Economic Motives, 8vo ............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12 6 
Hydro-Electric Engineering, ed. by A. H. Gibson, Vol. If. .... (Blackwell) net 30/( 
Josey (C. C.), The Secial Philosophy-of Instinct, cr 8vo...... (Scribners) net 8 6 
Maintenon (Madame De), by Mme. Saint-Rene Taillandier, 8vo (Heinemann) net 15 0 
Martindale < Louisa), The Woman Doctor and Her Future, 8vo( Mills & Boon) net 7 
Rogers (R. W.), A World Worth While, 8vo.................- (Harpers) net 12.6 
Schevill (F.), The Balkan Peninsula of the Near East, 8vo...... (G. Bell) net 200 
Sherwood (F. A.), Glimpses of South America, roy 8vo........ (Parsons) net 18 0 
Thomas (A.), The Print of My Remembrance, 8vo.......... (Scribners) net 16 0 
Tilley (A.), Studies in the French Renaissance, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Updike (D. L.), Printing Types: their History, Forms and Use, 2 vols., 

roy Svo .. kenehephaeeenndaneionhecn akan (Oxford Univ. Press) net 75.0 
Zumbrunnen (A. C.), The Community Church, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/6 


ee — 








TILO-LEUM 


Gives THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OSTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


—— —— 


BUY YOUR IRISH LINEN | 
HANDKERCHIEFS FROM 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Write to-day for copy of Illustrated Handkerchief List No. 40 P., sent post 
free. Carriage paid om all orders of gos. upwards in United Kingdom. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, ULSTER. 


——— 


PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


weeks after death will 
the sum payable under your Life Policy 
* suffice to your 
your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 




















For how many 


maintain family? Is 
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New and novel designs for 


DOWN QUILTS 


An exquisite selection on view 


RE-COVERING 


Customers’ own Quilts a specialty 


STORY’S 
STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 








e—T 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umirao, 





ALL CLASS88 OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 26,660,665. 


nomen a 
MESSRS. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
invite inspection of their collection of 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 


and 





Hand-Painted English and Chinese Wallpapers, 








ELIGHTFUL GUEST-HOUSE, standing in its own grounds, in 
charming position. Visitors’ comforts considered in every possible way, 
Special winter terms. Children taken good care of in parents’ absence, if desired, in 
separate and distinct portion of the house. Investigation invited.—Mrs. FRANCES 
SAGER, Ye Homesteade, Cliff Road, Sheringham. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 
yes SOTHEBY, WLLKINSON & 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK 
each Sale. commencing at ONE O'CLOCK precisely) :-— 

NOVEMBER 6tTa-7TH.—PERSIAN AND INDIAN MINIATURES, ILIr- 
MINATED MANUSCRIPTS and WORKS OF ART, including the property of 
Brig.-General H. 8S. Cobham, C.M.G., D.8S.0., Cowley Moor, Tiverton, Devon 

NOVEMBER &ta.—A MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF ETCHINGS BY REM. 
BRANDT and OTHER ENGRAVINGS, the property of the Baroness Lucas of 
Cradwell and Dingwall. 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 

NOVEMBER 9%TH-10TH.—VALUABLE PORCELAIN, OLD TAPESTRIES, 
ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE, etc., the property of the late F. 8. Weinberg, 
Esq., Seafield Lodge, Broughty Ferry; of the Rt. Hon. Baroness Zouche of Haryng 
worth; of the late Sir Reginald Cox, D.L., J.P. (sold by order of the Executors) 
and of Sir Herbert Ogilvy, Bt. 

Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

On view. 


HODGE, 


Catalogues may be had. 





ey 





THE ANNUAL SALE OF WORK. IN AID OF THE 
\ ES TMINSTERB REFUG@G Jj 
will be held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 8th instant. 
The Sale will be opened by PRINCESS CHRISTIAN at eleven o'clock. 





TO LET, &c. 
VI) SSTMORELAND (close Village)—-FURNISHED HOUSI 


: TO LET for winter and spring. Very moderate terms to careful tenants 
Nine bed and dressing rooms. Fine situation. Service may be arranged. Leas 
might be disposed of.—Box No. 1136, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C.2 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ey PSV Seer ee OF BRISTOL 


The University is about to proceed to the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN. Salary will depend on qualifications and experience of 
the selected candidate, and will not be less than £500 per annum. 
Apart from technical experience, academic and linguistic quallfications 
are essential. 

Applications to be lodged, on or before November 18th, 1922, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars are available. 





fPXHE HISTORY and ENGLISH TUTOR at WEST WRAT. 

TING PARK, CAMBS. (lifelong coach, last years with late Mr. W. N 
Cobbold), for Navy, Army, Responsions, Littlego, Matric., desires Private Coaching 
or similar post, or could recelve resident pupils permanently in December.— 
Address as above. 


aro 








OF SOUTH 
NATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


AFRICA. 


Fally-qualifed and certificated MALE ASSISTANT-TEACHERS are required 
for various Government Schools ia the Province of Natal. 

Age limit 35. 

Minimum qualification : Board of Education Certificate or Certificate accepted by 
the Board as equivalent thereto. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square 
W.C., with whom definite applications must be lodged not later than lst December 
1922. 





rHE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLDHAM 
(Ap Endowed, State-alded Day 8« hool on the same Foundation as the Manchestel 
and the Pendleton High Schools aud the Bury Grammar School.) 





THE GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS olf 
this School, The new Head-Mistress will be appointed carly in February next, 
and will take up the work on June Ist next. 

Candidates must be Graduates (or the Cambridge equivalent) of a University ia 
the United Kingdom. Initial salary £500, rising to £730 by annual increments of £25. 

Letters of application, accompanied by copies of four testimonials, are to be seut 
in so as to be received not later than December Lat. 

Greaves Street, Oldhau, ERNEST BOOTH, 

Clerk to the Governors, 
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RHODESIA.—To Parents, Guardians and _ prospective 
settlers.—Vacancies for PUPILS to learn PIONEER FARMING, citrus 
Healthy country, good shooting and fishing tree. — 
SAUNDERS, “13 Sabine Road, Lavender Hill, 


Ye 
growing, cattle ranching, &>:. Le: 
Apply for fuller particulars to tT. 


London, 8.W. 11. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping gisls to start small enterprises. Fruit,.flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


NEWBURY 





Ne A niet + - -" , a . 

MHE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY is anxious to 
Tecomme nd Miss ROSE M. BRADLEY, O.B.E., formerly General Secretary 

of the Women’s Legion, who would be glad to hear of SECRETARIAL or LITERARY 

WORK. Experienced writer.—41 Greycoat Gardens, Westminster. 

















brn mn elmer 
ADY (experienced) wishes for Research Work of any Descrip- 
tion. or Copying at British Museum, Record Office, €c. English, French. 
@erman.—Miss BAMFORD, at Furzedown, Hindhead, Surrey. 


county SOR OC STOCKPORT. 


BOROUGH OF 
PUBL 1 
The Public Libraries’ Committee invite ‘applicat ions for the position of CHIEF 
ASSISTANT- LIBRARIAN (Male) at the Central Library at an inclusive salary of 
£950 per annum (no bonus). Candidates must have had practical Public Library 
on perience in a syste matically (Dewey — sified open-access library, both Lending : and 
Rete rence, and be in possession of L.A. certificates of efficiency. 
The person appointed will be require “i to pass satisfactorily a medical examination 
within fourteen days of appointme ut, and before entering upon his duties 
Applies ations, in candidate's — handwriting, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with parti ulars of L.A. certificates held, and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent tes timonials (which will not be returned), endorsed “ Chief 
Assistant,”” to be addressed to the ( hairman, Public Libraries’ Committee, Stockport, 
ani delivered not later than November 25th next. 
Canvassing is forbidden, and will disqualify. 
RICHARD HARGREAVES, 
Borough Librarian. 











L LB BRARIES. 


Stoc kport, October 24th, 1922. 
(ors WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAL LINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January, an ASSISTANT M ASTE R, well qualified in French. 
Exercises and Games a recommendation. 
Salary £198 to £385, according to experience. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on reccipt of a stamped addressed envelope) 
from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Callington. 
Education oe County Hall, Truro. 
October 3ist, 19 


Public Library, 





Physical 








EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


oes WALL 
EUDE COUNTY 


SCHOOL. 


Wanted in January next,a SENTOR MISTRE SS, to be responsible for the discipline 
of the girls me to teach French throughout the School 
Physical Training and Class Singing are desirable as subsidiary subjects. 
Degree, or its equivalent, and previous experience in a Secondary School essential. 
Salary £218 to £405, according to experience. 
F rms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, 
nde, to whom they should be returned not later than the 18th November, 1922. 
Education Department, County Halli, Truro. 
October 3ist, 1922. 
A ( ‘AREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in Se ulars and 
free lessons to (Dept. H.62), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 

















\AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. The 
Frefestene World To-day. an alphabetical list of present. openings for girls. Price 


post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
5 Primees | Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


LTD., 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


UGMENTED EARNING POWE R 
the METROPOLITAN COLLEGI 
1¢ Postal Cours es of spare-time sti idy in all business subjects. 
y for “ Guide to Careers in Business,’’ 132 pp.. free 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Advertisiug, Insurance, 
3.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, 
Training, Matriculation, Professional Preliminary Examinations 
Record successes at professional examinations. Many intensely practical non- 
eXamination courses. Moderate fees by instalments if desired. 
METROPOLIFAN COLI ‘EG 1 (Dept. 865), St. 


Wes T FIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY rf —. 


Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

Principal: Miss E. ¢ LODGE c. = A., F.R.Hist.S. 
FOUTR SCHOLARSHIP 
Petition in March, 1923. A <« 
Students are prepared for the 


ees Beside nee £90 a year ; 





London 
Business 





Albans 


rtain number of EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded 
Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 





Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 





~ for turthe t par ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westileld College, Hampstead, 
a.W 
tH E ARS 'Tivaunrs SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Diseovery of the respiratory function of the 
(Tania! Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
uet), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Oo. 
For consultation or book direct,.address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LON ELL, » OF I Park Street, Grosvenor Square, WwW. 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmir gham TLing’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
fn Swed Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, t z 





“I AcTosse, 
logy, etc. 


Cricket, Tennis, Netbatl, Swimming, Anatomy, 





Three Years’ Course Prospect us on applic sation. 





ING'S SWE DISH SYSTEM 
T=. BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ADS wne Road, Bedford Principal Miss STANSFELD, 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
aid includes Educational and Medical (ymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Pemnis 
Net ball, &e. Foe £165 5 per annum.—For prospectus apply SRCRET Ant. 


Students 





FE ROEBEL L EDUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHE RS GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. b5, 
DEMONSTRAT ION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Hon. Treasurer: Mr, A, Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G Symonds, M.A.—For tnformation concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E, E. LAWRENCE, 














is assured by training under | 


| 
Send post- | 


| ag ey INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 








ladies; all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 
Kingstone, 


( {ARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive trainir ig, 
individual consideration. Next term begius mid-January.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





THEATRES, &c. 
T. MARTIN’S. Gerrard 1243 and 3416. 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES 7" _ at 9.0. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES S EVERY FRIDAY and SATUR DAY at 2.15 


at 8.15. 








H: aw MAJESTY’ 8S. *“ EAST OF “SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT 8.15 
MATINERFS, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 


A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Fina! Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Lelvedere School 
(G.P.D.3.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
uwne,_™ standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
00 


(CASTE {TON 





SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


WESTMORLAND. 
FOR THE DAUGHTE RS Ol - CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladic;’ 
College, Cheltenham. 

FRES :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry 
annum; daughters of laity, includiag Laundry and 1s. 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clerzy 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each girl witn 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

_ Apply to | the H BAD-MIST RESS. 


MNnHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtiord. 
Bracing air from Downs aad sea. 


£60 per 
per term Medi al bee, 











See SEe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate Good education 
Head- Mistress :_ Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (xf. Hons. Sch.) 
Ww! LTON HOUSE, READIN 
“pray ATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters pareuts residing abroad are received, and may remain during t 


hoiidays 
’rincipals : 





spectus on application to the. Seeretar 














A GNES, LADY ELTON, c onfidently Recommends “T HE 
r AWN.” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home Schoo wit 
| thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters on} Entire charge oi Child HY 


| parents abroad 


S, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for com- 











Resident traine: A Nur ; Det 


use, 4 miins. from 














For illus prospe tus aT apply Princip | Miss WILTSHIER 

{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVER TON, DEVON. 
Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, MA Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A, Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxiord 


Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. 
Preparation for the Universities 


| | TeQeRriszis. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 

Principa:—Miss WALLIS 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele ‘J “ Watt rd 616.” 

Si HELENS, BLAC KHE ATH—DAY AND BOARDING 

kK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS r large of children whose pareuis live abroad 

Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Houour Schoul of Euglish 


Modern buildings. 





—Priacipals 


Language Literature, Somerville College, Oxford 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL.L, 
SEASCALE, 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools 
In and sea air 
The al nu of the School ts to give a sound edmeation on public school Ines. Moderna 


classrooms, laboratory, and gymuasium. Good and sat thing. Pisying | 
prospectus apply 


Kscort trom WSuston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisi k 

HE AD - MISTRESS 

QT. ELPHIN'S ( CHU RC H OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
KR DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS QF CLERGY AND LAITY 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, MLA, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge 
rs of Clergy, £30 a teru Daughters of Laity, £10 a 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditiems of the Pouudati 
Scholarships to the | efsities 
Apply to the HBAD- MISTRESS 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
kK DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders. 
Principal, Miss ALICH J. RUBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and oi the Maria Grey Training College, 


Head- Mistress 


Fees: Daught 
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VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at 


Hicad-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). 


Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
Cattle, Yorks.) 


Boarders only. 











ry YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISL EHURST, * KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
: Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals {is VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 


(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





LECTURES 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 


Classical Tripos, Carnbridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils pr pe for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
tuation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 





Beautiful r 
= RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. — ES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, 


The Governors having purchased “ WEN TWORTH LODGE, " the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and acdditions can be carried out 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should made at once. 














Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Illus- 
trated prospe ‘tus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Sournemouth. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM 
SCHOOL. 


SAFFRON WALDEN 


‘Ap Examination will be held in November for the following Scholarships :— 
4 of the value of £20 per annum each for Sons of Essex residents ; 
4 of the value of £15 to £20 per annum each for Sons of Officers, ex-Officers 
and Clergy. 
4 Choral Scholarships of the value of Sa £10, £15 and £20 per annum. 
__For_ particulars apply to the SECRETAR 


ELLINGLON SCHOOL, SoMnane —A modern Public 
School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough preparation for all E xamina- 
tlons. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. 0.1.‘ 
Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—For Entry apply HEAD-MASTER. 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEE MICHELL & CO., Solicitors, Clerks to the 
Governors. — 


ee UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N. 
Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 
-BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement 
Excelient food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
*To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the a ‘Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire : or 
to Colonel B. R. W ARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
es Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


1T. EDMUND 


Army Council. 
sea, facing Dartmoor. 











Preparatory 
Cadetship. 











SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy a. High ground overlooking City. 

‘Twenty acres of playing flelds. a Junior School. 

Preparation for U universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, | M.A., Head-Master. 


St EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS. —Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
cor P oe apply HEAD- MASTER. 
































FOREIGN. 
FINISHING SCHOOL IN GENEVA has recently been 
started in connexion with a well-known school in England. A few 


nmediate vacancies. A reduction in fees will be offered in suitable cases.—For 
‘urther particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Educational! 


Some, _36 Sackville Street London, W. 1. — 
SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
finishing Girls. Highly egg ee 

scor 


First-class Boarding School for 
thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports 


rom London.—For t prospectus, & &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


I AUSANNE.—A few young 
4 GUESTS in private family. 

Highest refe Bm yer oo m 
London, W. 5. 











ladies are received as PAY ING 
Coinfortable villa in best position close to 
University, schools, etc. X,” c.o. Mr. H. J. Glaisher, 
bo & 57 ‘Wigmore Street, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
HE DEAF.—Miss_ Boultbee’s method of 


reading has proved an effectual aid to defective news. 
siade.—Address 1255 St. James’ Court, Buc ickinghs am Gate, 8.W. 1. 


1D )LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


teaching Lip- 


Appointments 





will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voc, alee Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Barristers, Preachers, 





Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. a Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS For BOYS anp GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Futors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
oy sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy nformation. 


The age of the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. &J. PATON, 
Telephone Central 5053, 


Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C, 4, 





————___ 


Information and _ carefull consi 
ns 
advice can be obtained from y idered 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Se holastic Agents, ; 
who have many years’ experience and extensive inf; 
mation of schools, vocational training, and ail forms pr 
occupation at home and abroad. . 


1A REERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE op 4 
SCHOOL " and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A C AREER.” 
é CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. ‘Phones—Maytair 1083 and 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational ae Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


cz OoLs 


TUTORS 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words Novels ani 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authors’ MSS. typed. —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


i ie ey G and PROOF-READING by 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 





experienced 
Is., carbon copy 





ADY, with fluent knowledge of English, French, German, 
and Polish, keenly desires typewriting or translation of any dese ription. 





MSS., 1s. 1,000 words; copies 3d.—M. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5 
fPHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL teaches by post 
Articles, stories. Earn while you learn. Low fees; results.  Looklet 


post free.—22 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
— Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
atte booklet free.—Regent Institute e (De pt. 8: 85), 18 Victoria Stre et, SW. 





5 be RITING and Duplicating of « every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. Is. Y gh cote peongy carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
ons undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmetra Av. , Westellif, 





words ; translat: 














SHORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating and Trans lations 
; of all descriptions promptly executed.—Miss G. OSTEN, 18 Cullum Street, 
B.C. 3. 

TOURS, &c. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Estab. 1900. Gentlemen and 
Ladies. FirstClass. Dec. 14th, EGYPT (Nile); Motoring in PALESTINE, 
DAMASCUS, etc., 198gs.and 298 gus. Dec. 20th, SICILY and MAGNA GRECIA 
30 days, 89 gns. ‘Accompanied throughout.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, oo S.E. 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ss - 2 Oo... *.8 
“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold In 40 shades 
» o . — 7 lb. packets, “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
yhite Leac 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


RCHITECTURE, PAINTING, Sc U L PTU RE. 
photographic ge page a able for study or framing as prese oo at t 

lowest prices obtalnable ; 11 x ach; 10 x 8, 1s. 6d. each. Visit or wrt * 
THEF RANCO-ITALIAN PHOTOGRAP HIC AG eras St See at Russell st., W. 








autiful 





EAL LACE—YOUGH AL. Suitable W edding Present. 
/ Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collors 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from ludusts 


insinspocomsnseistees CONVENT, wane, Co. Cork. 








“TURN” SUITS, 


Write for descriptive price 








Poxz BUY NEW CLOTHES. _Ww O} 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &e., 


equal to new. 








list or send garments for free estimate.—L ONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 

EFORMED INNS.—Ask ~ for Descriptive List (gratis 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} Ba ‘r cent.) or 6 P r cent 





Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Sone own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, fron 


Londoa, 





£2 2s. Specimens sent tree—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

Ww. 1. 

—— PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED | Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towa 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 


A. V. STOREY, 








Invalids, Convalescents, &¢.).—Post free on application to Mr 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. 02 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brok 1 or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
‘ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Estd. 


Manchester. 1850. 


LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagrecableness about it. Never fails to exterminate 

cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—ts. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post 
free. f--y HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfeld. 
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If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 













‘Coetion Sve Brains 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
. e United Kingdom Provident I nstitution 

fers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, “ The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 


United Kinadom Provident K 
nstitution ‘ 


196 Strand (o" 
London WC.2 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 


CONQUISTADOR 











PORT 


! 
| 
| 
| 
A Most Excellent Wine irom the Wood. | 
54! PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Pa!d, ) 
| /™ SenJd 9s. for Two Triai Bottles. Post Fre2, | 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
}, Bordeaux Hous 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


CONauistaD0R) 

















WE ARE DESPERATELY HIT. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is passing, 
high costs, heavy taxation and bad trade have reacted upon us 
tiore than we anticipated, 
BUT 
Ir Wy tk ee ps imust go on; just think, 10,000 poor womert 
«nd girls, some mere children, are rescued cach year from a terrible 
life of moral ‘de udation, anl they are not all hardened cases, 
lar trom it. 
Will all those who have kindly 


io our 


supported us in the past respond 


SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 


and send what they can to the Chairman, Caton W. C. E. | 


Newbolt, Church Penitentiary 


Association, Church MHouse, | 
S.W.1 ? i 


Westuiinster, 


BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 


AGRICULTURE : 


Agricultural Research and the Farmer. 
achievements. 


A record of recent 


2s. 6d. (2s. 84d.) 


Royal Commission on Importation of Store Cattle. Pro- 
ceedings; with Appendices and Indices. (Cmd. 1541.) 


35s. (36s.) 
CENSUS : 


Census of England and Wales. 1921. 
Tables. (Part 1.) 


CIVIL SERVICE: 


County of London, 


6d. (2s. 8d.) 


Civil Service—Estimates for 1922-23. (H.C. 32.) 
18s. (19s.) 
Committee on National Expenditure:—(The Geddes 
Reports). 
Cmd. 1581. First Interim Report. 4s. (4s. 24d.) 


Cmd. 1582. 
Cmd. 1589. 


COAL INDUSTRY: 
Coal Industry Commission, 1919. 
Vol. I. First Stage of the Inquiry. 


3s. (3s. 2d.) 
4s. (4s. 23d.) 


Second Interim Report. 
Third Report. 


Papecte and 


Minutes of Evidence on the. (Cmd. 359 ) 

3s. 6d. (4s.) 
Vol. II. Second Stage of the Inquiry. Nationalisation 
(Cmd. 360.) 7s. (7s. 9d.) 
Vol. Ill. Appendices, Charts, and Indexes. (Cmd. 
361.) 6s. (6s. 6d.) 


EDUCATION : 
Board of Education—Report for 1920-21. (Cmd. 1718.) 


2s. (2s. 2d.) 
EX-SERVICE MEN: 


Training and Employment of Disabled ex-Service Men. 
Report from the Select Committee. (H.C. 170.) 


12s. 6d. (13s. 03d.) 
GENOA CONFERENCE: 


International Economic Conference, Genoa. Papers relating 


to April—May, 1922. (Cmd. 1667.) 2s. (2s. 24d.) 


| HOUSING : 


A Report on the Work of the 
(Illustrated. ) 
5s. (5s. 3d.) 
Graphical Cost Analysis of Cottage-Building. (With 
Diagrams.) 2s. 6d. (2s. 83d.) 


INDIA: 


Budget of the Governor-General of India in Council for 
1922-23 and Discussions thereon in the Indian Legislature. 

12s. 6d. (13s. 6d.) 
Statement exhibiting the Moral oy Material Progress and 
Condition of India during 192 = y? Maps and 
Diagrams.) (H.C. 171.) 2s . (3s. 03d.) 


PALESTINE : 


Civil Administration of Palestine. 


Experimental Cottages. 
Building Research Board et Amesbury, Wilts. 


Interim Report July I, 


1920—June 30, 1921. (Cmd. 1499.) 3d. (43d.) 
| RAILWAYS: 
Railway Statistics. Particulars of Selected Commodities 


conveyed by Freight Trains over Standard Gauge Railways 
in Great Britain during certain periods in 1920 and 1921. 
30s. (30s. 9d.) 


| REPARATIONS : 


Reparation Commission Papers:— 
No. I. Statement of Germany's Obligations under 
the heading of Reparations, etc., at April 30, 1922. 


2s. (2s. 14d.) 


_ TELEPHONES : 


Telephone Service, 1922. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee; with Proceedings. (H.C. 54.) 4s. (4s. 2d.) 
May beobtained ti 1g] lle the Sale Offices of 
H, M. “STAT IONERY OF F ICE 
Lonpon {nevis House, Kingsway, WC. 2, 


MANCHESTER 37 Peter Street. 
CARDIFF—1 St. Andrew's Crescent. 
EDINBURGH 23 Forth Street. 
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BRITISH INDIA | 
“NEW ZEALAND | 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


London and ay to Bombay, Karachi 
d Persian 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. Tondon to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengeis . 
nite Pec di x * "Atle voy ie: ) via Van- | 

e ngdom (by any Atlantic lin 

be -~4 or = Francisco to New, Zealand, 4 
Australia and the South Sea ds. 

London (one class only, third class sates to Aus- 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope 

ADDRESS: 
Nos. 1. 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cockspur 





TUVTTTTITTTT TITY 





= 








on » OF 





> 3 


== a 
ee 


Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and ! 
fices, Leadenhall St.,London, E.C.3, 2.1. Agents, 

| eg te Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. 
4 No. 6. —J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St, London, E.C. 3, ; 
or P. & O. House, as above. 
| —Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House (First | 
: Floor), 14 Comepar Sestt Denton, 23.1. on 1, — i 
| 


" House as s above. 
Paris (All Routes}—-Soeisté Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines, 
/ 


x ay) 
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: | ~The PACIFIC STEAM: 
PACKET COMPANY $ 











ATLANTIC MOUME MOOPDATE foe Gort« arracr 
BAPRRCA HOVE, COCKDPUR STAmts « oi WIVORSODe 
QPS Ce Tg YS Dealt RENE 

aso at M: ANCHESTER, BIRMINGH. AM, CL ASGOW, and 


SOUTH: AMPTON. 





DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 


I 
SWITZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 





Telegrams: Langham, London. 





The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 

Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents. 


Revised Tariff. 
Telephone: Langham 2080, 











Estastisnep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Nos. : London “Vall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College for Well- 
Educated Girls 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart: 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 














EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 











Tours to the Riviera 


SICILY, ALGIERS, | 
TOUR DE | 


SPAIN, Ete. 
LUXE 


TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY 
Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 








Per dozen. 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body .. 24/- 
WHITE BON ORDINAIRE, 
GRAVES. {rexcellent White Dinner Wine 25/ r 
BURGUNDY, BRAUN, Superior, Great a 30/- 
sCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN . 
BURGUNDY. / {A very superior growth 48/- 
NIERSTEINER, DOMTHAI Estate 
HOCK. Tecamen Great bargain A 39/- 
MOSELLE, 2110 SCHWARZE KATZ 1919 BG/= 
sE HRMANN&F ILS’ “‘ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. (GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 1 38)- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 7O/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. TFQ/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. .. 49)/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH too 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; = 
7 
invaluable in case of illness 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quay 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {« | 1QUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age # BO/= 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.” 
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BARKER 























eg AT 
iy) NaK os : 
pie od 1) 
| 7 tn WA: MPI A 
| By Appointment, OLY By Appointment. 
WILL BE SHOWN AT THE FOLLOWING STANDS: 


BARKER’S STAND 392 
Rolls-Royce Enclosed Cabriolet 


Rolls-Royce Brougham Limousine 


ROLLS-ROYCE 279 


BARKER Saloon Limousine 
BARKER Torpedo 


| CROSSLEY 272 


| BARKER Enclosed Cabriolet built 
| for H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


| DELAGE 267 
| BARKER Salamanca Cabriolet 


PANHARD 288 
BARKER Limousine-Landaulette 


| AT THE 
| WHITE CITY 


HISPANO-SUIZA 196 
BARKER Torpedo 


PACKARD 68 
BARKER Enclosed Cabriolet 
























































| BARKER & CO. 


| 


MAC: FISHERIES ° L”: | (Coachbuilders), Ltd. 


66-68 South Audley Street, W. 1. 





































“For All Fish” 400 Branches | 

Head Offices : LEVER HOUSE!) aig Pe 2420. 
Blackfriars, London. Tele.: City 5740 | veenimens ‘ 
i 
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RHEUMATISM 
SCIATICA and 
NEURITIS 


This is an appeal to people suffering from 
these and kindred ailments to get proper 
treatment—-to save their money and health 
by avoiding useless and dangerous 
** remedies.” 


A copy of The Stanboroughs prospectus entails 
no obligation. We would like to send one to 
show you where lasting cures are naturally, 
effected under proper medical supervision. 


The Stanboroughs is equipped with every 
modern facility that medical science can 
devise, and combines with it good nursing, 
home comforts, and cheerful environment. 
Resident physician, male and female nurses. 
If yeu are subject to Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
or Neuritis, 


remember that proper treat- 
ment only will get you well 
and save your money. Act 
now before Winter in- 
tensifies the trouble. 


Whatever your ailments, 
write or ‘phone Watford 
552, The Stanboroughs, 
Watford, Herts. 








Nervous complaints successfully treated 





——— - — $$ —_ ——$_$—__—___= 


100 Years of Heroic Service to Humanity have given 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


A unique place in our hearts. 
Will you show your ADMIRATION by helping to maintain 
them? 
Will you give to them NOW ? 
And remember them in your Will ? 


The Institution is a CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
providing a NATIONAL SERVICE. 


It needs £250,000 a year. A small sum to maintain the 
Life-Boat Service round 5,000 MILES of coast ? Yes—but 


We have to collect the whole of it. 


There is NOT ONE PENNY from the State. That is why 
we want a LITTLE HELP from EVERY MAN and WOMAN, 
LORD MARROWSBY tion. ireas, GBORGL F, SHER. A.A., oc, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





After a day in the 
country—a 


~ Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsf: I or so of 

COLMAN’'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 

or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 

















———— 


ALL MANKIND'S 
CONCERN 


The following extracts are taken from a Leading Article 
in the “ Times,” headed *“ All Mankind’s Concern ” ;— 


“The British and Foreign Bible Society has published 
translations of the Holy Scripture, whole or in part, in over 
500 languages. Its object is simple and comprehensive, 
namely, to translate the one Book which can ever with success 
be expected to provide the common basis ef morality and 
spiritual knowledge to all members of the human family, into 
every language, however barbarous; to print it in any seript, 
however complex; to place it in every man’s hands, however 
remote; and to provide it at a price at which the poores: 
may purchase it. Towards the fulfilment of these aims the 
Society has already gone far, for the languages which it can 
command are spoken by seven-tenths of mankind.” 


“The whole of the civilized world, and the Britis) 
peoples especially, with their vast responsibilities in Africa and 
Asia, owe an enormous debt to the Society for the linguisti- 
intercourse with backward races which it has thus made pos- 
sible for them, to say nothing of the spiritual enlightenment 
which it has brought to many of the darkest regions of the 
earth.” 


“Tt is truly an international organization, and its ideals 
are as practical as any that have yet been devised by inter. 
national statesmanship for the improvement of the relations 
between people and people and man and man. There can be 
little tree human fellowship if large portions of mankind 
either never learn, or are allowed to forget, the principal! 
lessons of history and the central religious truths which the 
pages of the Bible enshrine. However interpreted, the New 


| Testament, if the brotherhood of man is net to remain a 


merely pious aspiration, must become a book accessible tu 
all.” 

Send a gift to The 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BRITISH 


Victoria 


AND 


Street, 


Secretaries, 
146, Queen 





WHEREVER YOU MAY BE 
OR WHEREVER YOU MAY GO 


your reading and writing needs can be satisfied by 
W. H. Smith & Son. At home they have over 1,000 
branches, and on the Continent typical W.H.S. book:- 
shops will be found in Paris and Brussels. ‘Travellers or 
residents in foreign parts can keep in touch with home 
through the W.H.S. Postal Service, full particulars of 
which are contained in the POSTAI, PRESS GUIDE, 
sent free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 





By Appointmeni, 


Always ask for 
nal 




















CIDER 
DE LUXE 


MUAVGIND 8 
“The Golden Wine of England” 


Booklet and Full Price List from the makers, 


| H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you 
will receive reqularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


New Novels 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
GENEVRA’S MONEY. 

THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
THE MOUND. ALICE PERRIN. 


E. V. LUCAS. 


A KIPLING ANTHOL ocy-Verse 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
F'cap 8vo. 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN. 5s. net. 
DRAWN AT A VENTURE. 
* FOUGASSE.” 10s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Hi. kb. EGERTON, M.A. 
REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING. 


10s. 6d. n 


T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. | 
MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


T. W. MITCHELL, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
LOLA; or, the Thought and Speech of Animals. 
HENNY KINDERMANN. 


ENGLISH COASTAL EVOLUTION. 
EK. M. WARD, MLA., B.Se. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

RALPH NEVILL. 15s. net. 
THE GREAT SECRET. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 7s. 6d. net 


GIVING AND RECEIVING. 


E. V. LUCAS. Gs. net. | 


MORE DRAWINGS. 
li. M. BATEMAN, 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 


10s. 6d. net 


VOR READY. 


FROM A COMMON ROOM WINDOW 


By ORBILIUS (E. M. JOHNSTONE) 
New enlarged edition. 2/6 net. 





Some Press Opinions. 
has been ii the main a keen and sympathetic observer.”’— 


Wiity, pleasant e Lihencusm. 
uld ining a ‘ph young teachers to read this little 
‘ 3 z 
A nota ble ‘ vit ic n to school literature.”—Glasgow Lvening 
Pleasantly written lherdcen Daily Journal. 
“It is well done.”’— Manchester City News. 


: ree " 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
i T. OWEN & SON. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turas Gray and ths Remody. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Ifair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and tho Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts ho laya down for tho preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Prices 7d. post frase from 
J,HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des 37), 117 S:. George's Road, 3e'gravia, 
Landon, S.W. 1, 


et. | THE HISTORY OF 


6s. net. | 


Ss. 6d. net. | 


—_— 


ELECTION BOOKS 


HOME AFFAIRS 
DEMOCRACY AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, LL.D. 


“A deeply interesting study of the probie m3 which a democracy has to 
face when it is governing distant countefes and backward peoples. 
Proeiessor Hearnshaw is, nevertheless, full” a confidence for our own Impe Tal 











7s. 6d. net. 


future. . . . He shows a sureness of touch and a lucidity of expression which 
ought to commend the lectures to a large number of readers.’’— Spectator. 


THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE _ 10s. 6a. net. 


Speeches and Addresses by Viscount MILNER, G.C.B. 


SPEECHES OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


With an Introduction by Rt. Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
2 Vols. 15s. net. 


PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
By JOSEF REDLICH. 
With Introduction and Supplementary Chapter by Sir 


COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.8.I. 3 Vols. 42s. net. 


TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 
By Hon. A. D. ELLIOT. 10s. 6d. nets 


LABOUR 





| REPRESENTATION 


By A. W. HUMPHREY. 2s. 6d. nets 
| LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRY: 


Toward a 





| Better Social Order 

By RAMSAY MUIR. 3s. 5d. net. 
| ‘Professor Ramsay Muir, whose clarity and cogency of style make every- 
| thing he write en asure to read, considers what attitude should b foptel 
| by men whose watchword is Liberty, and formulat lustrial policy { 
| a possible Liberal party... His book i: admirably d late, zea 
| an idea never being allowed to obscure o ee i i the 4 
| which are the conditions of realising it.’ 1 L 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
3y RAMSAY MUIR. 8s. S&L. net. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE WESTERN QUESTION IN 

AND GREECE 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Maps. 15s. net. 








TURKEY 


ve, With a judzni nt 1 
jy fh mentalist 

by the eynicism of the * practical p 3 His book . 

is the most ‘apastaal cnnastiodion to the literature on the Near 

Eastera question that has appeared since the close of the Great War.’ 


| MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
|AFTER 1914 

By GUSTAV CASSEL. 
|/PROBLEMS OF POWER: A Survey of t 


World’s Politics and Economics 





10s. 6d. net 


he 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON. 4th Det ] 18 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

By RAMSAY MUIR. 3rd Revised Ed r }25 
AFTE 7 THE WAR 

By Colonel REPINGTON,. 24s. net. 


| SEA POW ER IN THE PACIFIC 
By H. C. BYWATER. 3rd Imp. 18s. net 
POLITICAL THEORY—————— 
HUMAN NATURE IN POLITiCS 
| By GRAHAM WALLAS. ord Ed 12s. net 
THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By GILBERT SLATER. 7s. Gd. net 
| ELEMENTS OF POL ane. AL SC - NCE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. New Ed 
NATIONALISM AND IN’ r ERN. \ T ION ALIS‘ 


| By RAMSAY MUIR. New kd 


| A PRIMER OF SOC IAL 


By ROBERT JONES s! 


CONSTABLE & CoO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 





si ENCE 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
FROM MR. JOHN MURRAY 


OLD DIPLOMACY 
AND NEW, 1876-1922 


FROM SALISBURY TO LLOYD GEORGE 
By A. L. KENNEDY, M.C. 


With an Introduction by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. Maps 
and Illustrations. Just Out. Price 18s. net. 
“His wide range of reading, reinforced by a wealth of 
information gained from personal or, at any rate, unpub- 
lished sources, gives historical authority to his work. We 
think his book indispensable, being a thoroughly com- 
petent treatise on a subject which . . cannot be ignored 
by any intelligent citizen.’’—Morning Post. 


THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST 
the Private Diaries of. Edited by HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. ‘ An inexhaustible treasure . . . both 
comedy and tragedy on the grand scale . . . a charming 
picture of Sir Algernon in his old age.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


18s. net. 
CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 


Collected Edition. ‘‘ Full of keen zest in action, of 
humour and high spirits.’-—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONCEPTION CONTROL 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE NATION. By LADY BARRETT, C.B.E., M.D., 
M.S., B.Sc. Foreword by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. ‘“ Lady Barrett takes a broad view of 
present-day difficulty ... this able and thought-provoking 
tract.’’—British Medical Journal. 2s. net. 


HINDU GODS AND HEROES 
Studies in the History of the Religion of India. By 
LIONEL D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. A New Volume 
in The Wisdom of the East Series. 3s. 6d. net. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL FOR 1922 


OVINGTON’S BANK 


A vivid picture of the early Nineteenth Century—the 
struggle of Progress v. Tradition of County and Com- 
merce—a tale of adventure and love triumphant over 
social barriers. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. The author has been often 
praised for her portraits of children, and we venture 
to predict that none of them will find greater favour 
than the baby, ‘“‘ little Joe.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 

D.E.Q. By LORD GORELL 
‘Here is a tale of love and mystery with a surprising 
end ...a very good story.’’— Evening News. ‘* Will en- 


hance ‘his reputation . . . a remarkable bit of work.’’— 
Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER 
By R. W. MACKENNA. “His romance has _ the 
strength, the sweetness, and the healthy vigour of 
heather blossom.’’—Glasgow Herald. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WOUNDED NAME 
By D. K. BROSTER, Author of ‘‘ Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford,”’ etc. A story of the Hundred Days of 1815, of 
fighting and love and high adventure, but above all 
the story of a friendship between two men. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FLEDGLINGS 

By MARGARET BURNE. ‘“ This story deals with 
the restless difficulties and intellectual ‘ growing pains ’ 
of a crowd of clever adolescents. The rebellion against 
convention, and the risks entailed, are described with 
genuine insight.’ —Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE 


OF GOLDEN CAP 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 


“The book has humour and colour and gallantry, and as 
one reads one can hear the breaking surf and taste the sait 











wind blowing from the sea.’’—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Same Author. 

THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS. 7s. 6d. and 2s. net. 

THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 7s. 6d. net. 

JITNY AND THE BOYS. 5s. net. 

THE SECRET OF THE NAVY. 7s. 6d. net. 

GILBERT'S CANNIBAL. 7s. 6d. net. 


MADAME 





Write for Complete Descriptive List of New Books to 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Sireet, London, W. 1. 














MY MEMOIRS 
:: 1878-1918 :: 
EX-KAISER 
WILLIAM II 


¢, Written by one who once wore an 
Imperial crown, this book is a wonderful 
volume, intensely informative, dignified in 
style, crisp, concise and to the point in every 
particular. Its contents shed new light on 


the motives and character 


of the most dominating 
net 
2o Cassell 


personality the world has 
known for 200 years. 




















The Hc 





The Selected Poems of 


Robert Haven Schauffler 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


@ This is a selection from 
Mr. SchaufHler’s already 
published volumes of verse. 
Four poems have been 
chosen from “Scum o’ the 
Farth,” nine from “The 
White Comrade,” and 
twenty-two from “ Magic 
Fire.” 


HEINEMANN 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELDON & WESLEY. Ltd., have the largest stock In the country 
Looks in all Depart ments of Sctence anc a Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs and single volumes or numbers. 
LIBRARIZG OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects twopence each, post free. 
2,32 &4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD GST.. LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


ee TIMLS OF JUDGMENT APPARE NT : 


Him Glory. See yhlet, Is. 
E. U. JE NNER, Hall ham, Sussex. 


DOWNSTAIRS 


Fear, and Give 


Printer, 


FPSTAIRS AND 
U By Mis 


ty © THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG Seavanss is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Corahut Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 1Us. per 100, on application to the SECKETARY, Oentral 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 3.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association ghould be seut.— ers: 


Messrs. BARCLAY and CU., 1 Vall Mall Last, 5.W, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


ABRIDGED EDITION IN : VOI. 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH: A STUDY 
IN MAGIC AND RELIGION. 








By Sir JAMES GEORGE, FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. Abridged 
edition. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 18s. net. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 





A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. met. Teather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. vols. 7s. 6d. met per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Timp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. nét per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
cach. 


>? 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 


~ FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown Svo. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Crown S8yo. 7s. Od. net. 
The Daily Telegvaph.—‘‘ It is a delicious book—one of its author’s 
y best—glittering with her quiet humour. ‘ The Enchanted 
Agel 1’ will be enormously popular, and it will de serve its popularity 
to the full.’ 


THE POOR MAN. 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “ I Pose,” 


7s. Od. net. 


Ss. 


“ Living Alone,” 





etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
2 Times.—‘‘ ‘The Poor Man’ is a beautiful little book, well 
10u bar with life and poetry. 
W. B. YEATS 
LATER POEMS. 
By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


Written for an Irish Theatre, and generally with the help of a 
Friend. By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. Ios. od. net. 
aah OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. | 


6d. net. 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 





Crown 8vo, 7S. 





By J. P. MILAS, LCS. With an Introduction and Supple- 
mentary Notes by J. H. Hutron, CLE. With Maps and 
_ other Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 


the Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Mills has given us not only a sound piece of 
ethnographical work, but a very entertaining human document.’ 


PINDAR IN ENGLISH VERSE. | 


y ARTHU R S. WAY, D.L -Lit. Po Pott 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


IN. A FISHING COUNTRY. 


By W. H. BLAKE, Author of ‘‘ Brown Waters,” 
SvO. 78. od. net. 








etc. Crown 





MACMILLAN & co., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Work of the Third Assembly | 

LORD ROBERT CECIL’S REPORT to the Third | 
Assembly on the Reduction of Armaments. Is. 6d. 
net. 


WORK OF THE 




















COUNCIL. Supplementary Report | 





to the Third Assembly. Is, net, 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT No. 9: _ Resolutions 
and Recommendations adopted by the Third 
Assembly. 2s. net. 
MANDATES. Minutes of the Second Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 5s. net. 
HEALTH COMMITTEE. Minutes of the Fourth 
Session. 7s. 6d. net. 
OPIUM. Report of the Second Session of the Com- 


mittee on Traffic in Opium. Is. 6d. net. 
Published by 


Led., 10-12 Orange St. 





www Constable & Co. W.C. 2 —— 





| journey. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S 
LATEST BOOKS _ 


FOR ~ LOVERS OF WILD LIFE. 


——— 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 


Price 7s. 6d. (postage 7d.) 


WATCHED BY WILD 
ANIMALS 


By Enos Mills. 

Enos Mills says that when you go out purposely to observe 
wild animals in their native haunts you are watched a great 
deal more than you watch. Almost invariably, he says, he 
has found animals’ tracks in his wake as he traversed wild 
country, and, through other signs known to the thorough 
woodsman, has discovered that the animals have been spying 
upon him. 


NO. 





BETTER BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS. 
Or for Children between Six and Sixty. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. (postage 6d.) 


A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS 


Bunny Rabbit, Squirrel, Toad, and 

‘* Those Sort of People.’’ 
By Douglas English 
The publishers have been able to issue this beautiful book 
at the low selling price of six shillings, owing to the cost 
of production having been reduced through their placing a 
large first printing order. The volume is printed on art 
paper, and contains over 200 illustrations from photographs 
of living animals taken by the author. It is wonderful 
value for the money. 





AT BRIDGE. 
Price Is. (postage 
Size 4 x 2} to fit waistcoat pocket. 


THE LAWS OF 
ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE. 
By W. A. Gayer. 


With explanatory notes by A. E. Manning- Foster, Author of 
‘*Auction Bridge Made Clear.’ 


HOW TO AVOID DISPUTES 


Cloth. 2d.) 


NOVELS THAT ARE BEING READ. 
3rd large Impression. Price 7s. 6d. 


SOULS FOR SALE 


By Rupert Hughes. 


Times says of this t igd dram: itic story that: 
gho ut in strong, te 


NOVEL. 





WIDELY 


‘It is as fine as 
nse, athletic Ex 


The Sunday 
as in its other aspects, written thr 


A FINE 








Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d, 


THE WINGS OF TIME 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 


~s ble portrait of the fimest ywer of wi ymanhood.” 
Morning Po rst ‘The author has a quiet, refin ed pen.” 
Spectator : Alt gether an attractive nee readable story.” 


Scotsman . n fic 








Aberdeen F ree Press nd A, 1e reader.” 
The Times: “ T of artisti “Vee 
ec le. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net 


THE LADY IN QUEST ION | 


By George Robey. 
If you are leaving town, and haven’t time to go to a book- 


| shop to buy it, you will find stacks of Mr. Robey’s book at all 


the principal railway bookstalis. It will brighten your 


“A Gy) 
Crown 8vo. 


2 S 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“UNDER SAIL. 






wid L incoin C olcor d. 
Daily Express: “ Were is real vivid, colourful, dramatic, tragic, 
right, aud as brilliant as the 1 s wl tl }-ulaster, W 
t sailor eS rhe stories recall Stevenson. y 
1x¢ Lagoon.’ 


Clark Russell. like Stacpoole’s * Bi 
The Times 1 master of the tes 


things that we 
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Cambridge University Press 


ee a a 


’ 
The Poets’ Year. Compiled by ADA SHARPLEY. Square 8vo. Ready shortly. An anthology giving a poom, 
or a part of a poem, to each day of the year. The care of the compiler has been not so much to fit eaci: day with its 
poem as to place those chosen in the season to which they seem naturally to belong and in such sequence as to form a 
harmonious whole. 


: 
Sir Thomas Browne: Hydriotaphia. raitea by W. MURISON, MA. With introduction ant 
notes. Feap 8vo. 3s 6d. The ediior has had three aiins especially in view: to make clear Browne’s numerous Biblical 
and classical allusions and quotations to a century less familiar than Browne's was with the Bible and with Greek anil 
Roman authors; to illustrate Hydriotaphia by means of passages from Browne's other works; and to explain as 
precisely as possible strange words and phrases, 


Cambridge Piain Texts. New volumes. FRENCH, edited, with biographical notes on the authors, 
by H. F. STEWART and A. A. TILLEY (Pott 8vo. 1s 3d each) :—Victor Hugo: Eviradnus, Ratbert, La Ligende d 
S:écles ; Molicre: L’ Amour Médecin, Le Sicilien; Miche'et: Saint-Louis. SPANISH, edited by EK. Allison-Peers (Pott 
8vo. Is 6d each) :—Cervantes: Rinconele y a Cortudillo ; Espronceda; kl Esiudiante de Salamanca ; Lope De \« 


El Mejor Alcalde, El Rey. 


The 68th Psalm. Comprising introduction, revised translation, and critical notes. By WILLIAM 
WALTER CANNON. Demy 8vo. 38s td net. Mr Cannon believes that owing to tho diftieulties of this Psalm 
a@ great many people fail to understand it or fully to enjoy it, and his purpose is to mako it intelligible and = interestin 
He hopes that his readers will lay down the book with the feeling that they have gained a better comprehension of the 
meaning of the Psalm and a higher enjoyment of its poetic beauty, 


Principia Ethica. py c. &. MOORE, Litt.D. Second impression. Demy 8vo. 5s net. The Literary World 
says: “A clever, interesting and stimulating volume, which anyone will do well to read who wishes to obtain clear 
ideas in an important department of philosophy.’ 


Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. py 7. v1. &. McrAGGART, Litt.D. Second edition. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. “* Contains,” says Nature, “the best exposition of the dialectic, and the best defence of the dialectic, and the bes: 
criticism of it by any living writer.” 


Lycurgus, the Speech against Leocrates, Edited by A. PETRIE, M.A. Feap 8vo. 5s 6d. Pitt Press Series. Forms, 
in many ways, an excellent introduction to Attic oratory for younger students. It is easier then Demosthenes, and there 
is no complex political situation to expound ; the issue is simple and direct. And it has a greater variety of interest than 


eithcr Demosthenes or Lysias. 


Herodas: the Mimesand Fragments. With notes by WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D. Edited by A.D. KNOX, M.A. 
With a plate. Demy 8vo. £3 3s net. The editor's aim has been partly to produce a complete edition, partly to givo 
as fully as possible the results of all Dr Headlam’s researches. A great many of the notes which are printed here are 24 
Dr Headlam left them; a large number of tho remainder have been written by the present editor, together with tex:, 
translation, critical notes, and indexes. 


. . . : 
Architectural Building Construction. 4 Text Rook for the Architecture! and Building Stalent. 
By WALTER R. JAGGARD, F.R.I.B.A., and FRANCIS FE. DRURY, F.LS.E., M.C.L. Volume 11, Purt I. With 2 
plates and 158 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 20s net. The Building News, in reviewing Volume I, says: ** A well-conceived and 
practically carried out book on building construction and. among the very best we have seen. ‘There are plenty of similar 
books, but none of them sufticiently enforce the maxim that building construction must not be divorced from the principles 
of architectural design.’’ A second edition of Volume | (with 2 plates and 210 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s net) is now 
ready. 
. . 

The Principle of Relativity with applications to Physical Science, By A.N. WHITEHEAD, Se.D., FPS. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Anexposition of an alternative rendering of the theory of relativity. lt is divided into thie 
parts. Part I is concerned with general principles and may be described roughly as mainly philosophical in character, 
Part II is devoted to the physical applications and deals with the particular results deducible from the formulas assumed 
for the gravitational and electro-magnetic fields, and Part 111 is an exposition of the elementary theory of tensors. 


Studies in the French Renaissance. py anruvr TILLEY, M.A. With7 plates. Demy 8vo. 2lanet. 
A collection of Studies on The University of Caen and the Renaissance ; ‘The Prose Komances of Chivalry ; Rabelais 
and Geographical Discovery ; Rabelais and Henri 11; Rabelais and the Fifth Book; Humanism under Francis 1; A 
Paris Bookseller—Galliot Du Pre; Dorat and The Pleiade ; ‘* Follow Nature’’; Montaigne’s Interpreters ; Some Pamphlets 
of the French Wars of Religion ; Note on Dorat. 


J . re 
The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. tdited and translated by F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s net. ‘No diiliculty has been shirked or glossed over. . . . Mr Attenborough gives us nothing 
superfluous, and he omits nothing of reai value or assistance to the student ; while his translation is at once scholarly 
and readable.”"—The Cambridge Review. 


Guide to the University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. py u. citperr-carTer, \.n., 
Ch.B., Director of the Garden. With an historical note, glossary, illustrations, bibliography, 24 plates, and a plan of the 
Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s 4d net. 


Society and Solitude. By E. T. CAMPAGNAC, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo. 83 6d net. “Study of a book of this type, noble in its conceptions and practical in its outlook, should do 
much to educate public opinion in the world of education.”’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 C. F. Clay, Manager 
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